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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


ON page 192 of the October QUARTERLY 
appears a footnote to the effect that the 
Statement of Policy Relative to the Ac- 
creditation of Four-Year Junior Colleges 
Belonging to Type II “has been adopted 
by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities, and by the Executive 
Committee of the Association. It is pub- 
lished in this issue of the QUARTERLY So 
that all concerned may have ample op- 
portunity to study it before it will come 
up for final action by the Association in 
April, 1945.” 

If the Editor had checked the Min- 
utes of the Association more carefully 
he would have discovered that the state- 
ment in question had already been 
adopted by the Association; specifically, 
on March 24,1944. Consequently it has 
been in effect since that date. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Recent studies conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Teacher Certification and 
Accrediting Agencies further illustrate 
the need for recognition of the related- 
ness of the various teacher personnel 
problems. Data collected concerning 
teacher certification, the supply and de- 
mand of teachers, and the reciprocity of 
teachers’ certificates lead directly to the 

conclusion that certification is but one 
step in a series of related teacher per- 


sonnel functions. Other phases include 
recruitment, guidance, selection, educa- 
tion, placement, in-service education, sal- 
ary schedules, working conditions of 
teachers, retirement, and still others. 
Public school systems, teacher educat- 
ing institutions, state departments of 
education and organized teacher groups 
are disturbed by the current dislocation 
between the supply of and the demand 
for teachers. There is a recognized need 
for cooperative planning of recruitment 
programs, both on a regional and state 
basis. Intensive efforts in some localities 
and states and by certain institutions 
suggest possible procedures that may 
produce desired results. Effective guid- 
ance programs are needed in secondary 
schools and junior colleges, and in the 
first two years of the four-year collegi- 
ate institutions. Such measures combined 
with careful selection of individuals who 
are potential teachers are required to 
meet the need for an increased number of 
well-qualified teacher candidates. 
Teacher educating institutions are re- 
sponsively accepting the dual challenge 
of an increased number of better qualified 
teachers. Recent research, cooperative 
endeavor, and current publications offer 
many suggestions for improved programs. 
Many North Central Association insti- 
tutions have participated in national, re- 
gional, or state studies of teacher educa- 
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tion during the past few years, and the 
results of their endeavor should become 
the possession of all. 

Local school systems and teacher or- 
ganizations are evidencing much interest 
-in the placement and orientation of the 
new teacher, in in-service education, in 
salary structures, in working conditions 
and class loads of teachers. Improve- 
ment in these aspects of teacher personnel 
problems means much to the future of the 

profession. The deliberations, discus- 
- sions, and publications of North Central 
| Association committees dealing with as- 
signments of teachers and in-service edu- 
cation serve as examples of desirable 
service. 

State departments of education, in co- 
operation with educational organizations 
and institutions, continuously provide 
leadership with respect to desirable leg- 
islation concerning certification, teacher 
education, salary structures, and retire- 
ment. The North Central Association 
should provide assistance and _ clearing 
house service for desired change on a re- 
gional basis. 

In the current situation, as well as in 
the postwar period, the final criterion for 
evaluation of teacher personnel plans and 
procedures must be their contribution to- 
ward meeting the needs of those to be 
educated. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
it seems to me, should continue its studies 
of teacher personnel problems. Studies 
of the supply of and the demand for 
teachers, reciprocity data, selection and 
guidance procedures adopted by teacher 
educating institutions, and other related 
problems should be continuously under- 
taken by committees and subcommittees. 
Annual meetings and certain regional 
meetings should provide opportunities 
for discussion and dissemination of cur- 
rent and desirable practice. The publica- 
tion of findings and of suggested desirable 
outcomes and procedures should ‘be con- 
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tinued. In this way the constituency of 
the region may be somewhat more ade- 
quately informed with respect to its 
teacher personnel problems. 


Joun R. Emens, Secretary 
Commission on Research and Service 


GUIDE TO THE EVALUATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
ARMED FORCES NOW AVAILABLE 


On. October 23, 1943, the Executive 
Committee of the Association went on 
record approving the proposal of the 
American Council on Education that the 
problem of evaluating educational ex- 
periences in the Armed Forces be at- 
tacked in the effort to work out some 
procedure for guiding institutions in 
handling this question. On January 8, 
1944, it implemented its approval by 
voting, with certain contingencies, the 
sum of $3,000 as the Association’s share 
of a $10,000 budget prepared by the 
Council to promote the systematic 
study of this problem. That steps were 
quickly taken and work on the project 
vigorously conducted, the following an- 
nouncement released by the American 
Council on Education attests. 


One of the most valuable and practical 
tools to aid in the educational readjustment 
of veterans has just been issued by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This is a Guide to 
the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services, compiled for the Council 
under the direction of George P. Tuttle of the 
University of Illinois with the cooperative 
support of nineteen regional and national ac- 
crediting associations. The loose-leaf hand- 
book will be indispensable for any institution 
which expects to evaluate fairly the education- 
al experiences of men and women who 
served in the military forces. The armed 
forces have themselves ordered more than 
10,000 sets of the book. 

George F. Zook, president of the Council, 
called the Guide “the most valuable single 
contribution to assure fair treatment of re- 
turning veterans.” He said, “In a very real 
sense, this is a qualitative catalogue for civil- 
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ians describing and measuring the widespread, 
varied and complex educational and training 
programs of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps.” 

The handbook has been in preparation 
throughout the ‘spring and summer. The first 
section of 271 pages includes: (1) an intro- 
ductory statement about the general problem; 
(2) information concerning the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
- Institute, the Coast Guard Institute, and the 
off-duty program of the Navy; (3) evalua- 
tion in terms of secondary school and college 
credit of correspondence courses offered by 
the Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
Institute, and the Coast Guard Institute; and 
(4) summaries and recommendations in terms 
of secondary school and college credit of 166 
service schools and courses in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. These sum- 
maries indicate for each school or course the 
location, length, objective, plan of instruction, 
description of subjects, and recommendations 
as to credit. This section of the Guide also 
contains statements of policies of institutions 
respecting credit for the CAA-WTS program 
and for the Naval Flight Preparatory Pro- 
gram. 

Future sections of the Guide will contain 
a discussion of the various examinations pre- 
pared by the Armed Forces Institute, lists of 
such examinations available, credit values of 
the examinations and critical scores; evalua- 
tion of further correspondence courses offered 
by the Armed Forces Institute, and the Coast 
Guard Institute; a discussion of and recom- 
mendations concerning self-study service 
training courses in the Navy; and summaries 
and recommendations concerning a large addi- 
tional number of formal service schools and 
courses. 

Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a set. 
Orders should be mailed to 363 Administra- 
tion Building, Urbana, Illinois. The first sec- 
tion of the Guide will be mailed immediately 
upon receipt of orders. Subscribers will re- 
ceive not only material now ready but also 
new material which becomes available up to 
January 1, 1945. The staff will continue to 
prepare material until that date. 

The executive committee of the Committee 
on Accrediting Procedures of the Council in 
charge of the project includes: A. J. Brum- 
baugh, vice president of the Council, and for- 
mer secretary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central Asso- 
ciation; Paul E. Elicker, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; Theodore H. 
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Jack, Randolph-Macon College for Women; 
and Donald B. Prentice, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. Mr. Brumbaugh is chairman of this 
committee. 


In this connection the specific action 
taken by the Executive Committee on 
March 23, 1944, whereby it approved 
the following recommendations, should 
be noted. These recommendations had 
previously been adopted by the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities. 
They therefore constitute the policy of 
the Association in regard to college 
credit for military experience. 


A. Basic or Recruit Training 


1. Credit not to exceed a maximum of one- 
half semester may be granted to an individual 
who presents evidence of having completed 
successfully the basic training courses in the 
armed forces. This credit, if granted, should 
be assigned to hygiene, military science, physi- 
cal education, or appropriate electives. 


B. Formal Training Programs 


2 Competence in technical and vocational 
fields gained through training programs in 
the armed forces should be demonstrated in 
examinations in the appropriate fields given 
by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, the 
Training Division of the Navy, or by the 
institution to which the individual applies. 
Credit for such demonstrated competence 
should be granted only if the fields corre- 
spond to technical and vocational subjects for 
which college credit is regularly granted. 

3. If an individual in the armed forces 
believes that through training programs he 
has achieved knowledge, abilities, and skills 
corresponding to a subject field for which col- 
lege credit is ordinarily given, e.g., mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics, or a foreign lan- 
guage, he should demonstrate his competence 
by taking an examination in the subject field 
through the Armed Forces Institute, the 
Training Division of the Navy, or under the 
auspices of the institution in which he seeks 
credit, and appropriate credit should be given. 


C. Specialized Army and Navy Educational 
Programs 

4. Credit for specialized Army and Navy 

educational programs carried on by college 

and university staffs should be determined 

by each institution in accordance with its 

usual policies, and such credit should be re- 
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corded by the registrar. For the purpose of 
transferring from one institution to another 
a transcript should be issued, including the 
credit values, descriptions of the content, and 
the level of the courses. The institution which 
receives the transcript should follow its regu- 
lar policies in determining the credit it will 
allow. 

5. Credit should be officially recorded only 


for students who have been or are under 


instruction by that institution. This is not 
to be construed, however, as limiting an in- 
stitution in advising students regarding their 
probable classification in the institution. 


D. Correspondence Study, Off-Duty Volun- 
tary Classes, and Independent Study 


6. Upon satisfactory completion of corre- 
spondence study courses given by a recognized 
college or university in cooperation with the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, credit should 
be allowed on the basis of the policies adopted 
by the individual institutions, It is recom- 
mended that special consideration be given to 
the development and use of institutional ex- 
aminations for the validation of such college 
credit. 

4. Any individual in the armed forces who 


- demonstrates by taking the General Educa- 


tional Development Examination, given either 
by the Armed Forces Institute or by a higher 
institution, or by the institution’s own exami- 
nations, that he has reached a level of com- 
petence in general education corresponding to 
the satisfactory achievement of college stu- 
dents, should be considered for admission to 
college, and, if admitted, should be given 
the classification indicated by his examination 
standing. 

8. For educational competence at the col- 
lege level gained through correspondence 
courses offered by the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, off-duty voluntary classes, independent 
study, or group discussions, college credit 
should be allowed on the basis of examina- 
tions in the appropriate subject fields. It is 
recommended that for the purpose of deter- 
mining the credit to be awarded, institutions 
should rely upon examinations for which ade- 
quate norms are available. Such examinations 
for men in service are provided by the Armed 
Forces Institute and the Training Division 
of the Navy. Special forms prepared for 
civilian use, comparable to the General Edu- 
cational Development Examinations, may be 
secured from the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Each college and university, however, 
is encouraged to construct its own examina- 
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tions to supplement those offered by the 
Armed Forces Institute. 

Since the question of credit for military ex- 
perience, and especially for education within the 
Armed Forces, has been extensively considered 
by the Commission on Secondary Education in 
so far as it involves the secondary schools, that 
Commission urges every high school principal 
to secure a copy of the foregoing report 


SCOPE OF EDUCATION IN ARMED 
SERVICES BROADENED 


The problem of evaluating the educa- 
tional experiences of veterans while mem- 
bers of the Armed Services is further 
complicated by additional plans and rul- 
ings bearing upon the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities available to soldiers. 
For instance, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs has held that under Part 
VIII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
enacted by the 78th Congress, education 
and training benefits are available to vet- 
erans pursuing education or training in 
institutions outside the limits of the 
United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions, subject to the recognition and 
approval of the school by the Adminis- 
trator. 


Over and above the education which will be 
made possible through Veterans Administra- 
tion benefits young men and women in service 
overseas will have at their disposal at least three 
other types of educational facilities to continue 
their education through the college level at the 
end of hostilities. 

1. European universities. Maj. Gen. Freder- 
ick H. Osborn of the Army Service Forces, says 
“there will be available to the Army, and plans 
have been made to use them, certain foreign 
universities to which American students often 
go in peacetime to study.” The General said 
that the Army is ready to train its men for 
peacetime as well as war activities. “Let me 
stress,” he said, “that this second phase will not 
delay for a single day any man returning home 
when his turn comes. But while he is waiting, 
he will have the option of taking educational 
rather than military training. The schools will 
be there for those men who want what the 
schools will offer.” 

2. Unit schools. These will be organized by 
the soldier’s own battalion. The unit school will 
offer only secondary education and junior col- 
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_ lege subjects. “The work in all of these schools,” 
General Osborn said, “has been organized in 
units of twenty hours, so that when a man’s 
sailing orders come he can leave immediately 
for home and have accomplished recognized and 
easily measurable units of work.” 

3. Army Technical Schools. These will offer 
vocational and avocational training in technical 
fields. These schools will use the equipment of 
the Army’s technical branches, such as the Sig- 
nal Corps, Corps of Engineers, etc. 


- WITHDRAWALS AT MOUNT UNION 
: COLLEGE 


From 1938 to 1942, inclusive, 510 stu- 
dents withdrew from Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, according to a 
comprehensive study of losses through 
withdrawals at that institution recently 
released by Verna E. Lower, registrar. It 
was found that 54.9 percent of such with- 
drawals occurred within the freshman 
and sophomore years, with the largest 
number falling at the end of two semes- 
ters of residence; that the percentage of 
withdrawals in the freshman year pro- 
gressively increased over the five-year 
period in question; that many more with- 
drew who had been admitted from the 
lowest third of their respective high 
school classes; and that low scholarship, 
inadequate finances, and failure to secure 
desired curriculums were the predomi- 
nant reasons for leaving. Of the 510 stu- 
dents who withdrew, 50 percent went to 
universities, 19 percent to other liberal 
_ arts colleges, and 31 percent to profes- 
_ sional schools of various types. 

All told, there are twenty-six statistical 
tables in Miss Lower’s 16-page mimeo- 
graphed report. Copies may be secured 
by writing her. 
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EDUCATION FOR A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE * 
a 


Ernest Fremont TITTLe 
Evanston, Illinois 


EpucaTIon is a field in which I have 
a boundless interest but no_ special 
training. You will not expect me to tell 
you how to teach. I shall simply put 
out a few ideas which might be used by 
teachers and other persons concerned 
with the making of a just and durable 
peace, and I shall not expect you to 
agree with all I have to say. I belong 
to a church founded by a little scholar 
of Oxford who laid down the principle 
_ “think and let think,” which is, of 
course, the only principle on which the 
educational process can be carried on. 

The making of a just and durable 
peace, I am convinced, calls for politi- 
cal cooperation on a world-wide scale, 
_ for economic collaboration for the bene- 
fit of all, and for the assurance to every 
people of the opportunity of self-gov- 
ernment and responsible participation 
in the life of the world community. 


POLITICAL COOPERATION ON A 
WORLDWIDE SCALE 


Isolationism in this country is dead. 
We are formally committeed to collab- 
oration with other nations. But we 
have still to ask, Collaboration with 
whom and to what end? Despite the 
Moscow promise of a general interna- 
tional organization, Stalin has made a 
separate pact with Czechoslovakia. 
Despite the Atlantic Charter, which 
promises the restoration of soverign 
rights and self-government to nations 
that have forcibly been deprived of 


them, Russia is proposing to, annex the 


Baltic states and a small part of Fin- 


1 Delivered before the Fourth General Session 
of the Association in Chicago, March 24, 1944. 


land and a large part of Poland, and has 
served notice on the rest of the world 
that she will brook no interference with 
her will in this matter. Moreover, Mr. 
Churchill in his speech before Parlia- 
ment on February 22 repudiated the . 
Atlantic Charter as regards Germany 
and endorsed by amplication Stalin’s 
territorial demand upon Poland and his 
suggestion that Poland seek compensa- 
tion for territory lost to Russia by seiz- 
ing territory belonging to Germany. 
And we have before us the speech of 
General Smuts urging Britain to off- 
set the power of postwar Russia by 
some form of federation with the small 
democracies in western Europe—that is, 
by the revival of the old balance-of- 
power system. A recommendation is in 
line with Mr. Walter Lippmann’s con- 
tention that “to be a member of a com- 
bination that can be depended upon to 
act together and when challenged to 
fight together is to have achieved the 
highest degree of security attainable in 
a world where there are many sovereign 
national states.” 

There is, alas! reason to doubt that 
political cooperation on a worldwide 
scale is yet assured to us. The fact, 
of course, is that Nations still are afraid 
of one another, even those which are 
now joined in a common war effort. 
Indeed, it is quite clear that the United | 
Nations do not fully trust one another. 
But O what folly, this frantic attempt 
to achieve security by measures that 
can only serve to keep alive war-breed- 
ing tensions! 

If, despite the Moscow agreement, 
the world is permitted to fall back on 
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the principle “every nation for itself 

and the devil take the hindmost,” the 
_ stage will again be set for global war. 
If Russia, in the name of security, takes 
‘possession of the Baltic states and a 
small part of Finland and a large part 
of Poland; and Britain, perhaps, in the 
name of security, takes possession of 
North Africa and Sicily and Sardinia; 
and the United States, in the name of 
security, establishes naval and air bases 
all over the map, as, in fact, some 
_ among us are insisting she must do—if 
these things happen, there will be no 
peace in our time. If there is to be 
peace in our time these great and pow- 
erful nations must indeed form at the 
earliest practicable date a “general in- 
ternational organization” open to mem- 
bership by all. states, large and small, 
that desire to work together for the 
security and prosperity of the world. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


The peacemakers of 1919 were much 
more concerned about ‘political bound- 
aries than about economic realities. In- 
deed, economic realities after the last 
war were for the most part disregarded, 
and economic chaos began straightway 
to develop. But, of course, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, the promise of steady em- 
ployment, the ability to assure to one’s 
children the opportunity of an educa- 
tion, these are considerations which 
- cannot be overlooked if there is to be 
lasting peace on earth. The common 
people in every country want peace, but 
this does not mean that human beings 
will consent permanently to a status 
quo of inequality and injustice, or that 
they will refrain from violent action if 
they are driven to despair. If there is 
to be peace in our time, the postwar 
order must “bring some real security 
into the daily life of the humblest citi- 
zen,” as Lord Halifax has said. 
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I recently read a letter written by 
an American soldier in North Africa, 
who, after remarking on the terrible 
poverty and degradation which he saw 
all about him, said, “Surely something 
must be done about this,” and added, 
“Tt will prove a tremendous undertak- 
ing.” It will indeed prove a tremend- 
ous undertaking to assure to all men 
everywhere the opportunity of a good 
life; but to this undertaking we must, 
nevertheless, commit ourselves. - Some- 
thing must be done about the Balkan 
highlands, where “three men have but 
one pair of shoes between them and buy 
one package of matches, and four of 
them share the same winter coat.” 
Something must be done about India, 
where millions of human beings never 
have enough to eat and eighty-eight 
percent of the people are illiterate. 
Something must be done about other 
parts of the world where there is a 
desperate need for better housing, better 
clothing, better medical care, and for 
better schooling. 

We must assure to all countries equal 
access to the natural resources of the 
earth. It has been argued that natural 
resources, except in the case of Soviet 
Russia, are privately owned by individ- 
uals or corporations that are eager to 
sell to anyone willing to buy, so why all 
the fuss about access to raw materials? 
But this argument overlooks certain 
facts. You, a foreign manufacturer, 
and I, an American manufacturer, are 
supposed to have equal access to the © 
natural resources of the United States, 
seeing that you have only to put the 
money down on the barrel head. But 
what if you have to put down more 
money than I do, seeing that a tax has 
been put on exports? Or what if there 
are certain raw materials in this coun- 
try which you cannot buy at any price, 
seeing that an absolute limit has been 
put on the amount of these materials 
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that may be sold out of the country? 


Or what if you lack the means of pay- 
ment, seeing that we Americans, though 
we are willing to se// to you if you have 
the money, are not willing to buy from 
you and thus enable you to make 
some money? What if we have enacted 
a Smoot-Hawley tariff for the express 
purpose of making it impossible for 
you to sell to us? 

If there is to be peace in our time, 
we must remove such artificial barriers 
to international trade as export taxes, 
restrictive quotas and high tariffs. Nor 
must the world be left at the mercy of 
international cartels ‘that deliberately 
restrict the production of essential raw 
materials in order to command higher 
prices. In recent years one interna- 
tional monopoly restricted the produc- 
tion of tin, and thereby forced the price 
up nearly 100 percent. Another monop- 
oly restricted the production of copper 
—and forced the price up nearly 70 
percent. A third monopoly restricted 
the production of nitrogenous materials 
that go into the making of fertilizers 
and thus made it more difficult for 
farmers the world around to secure this 
necessary product. Nations and priv- 
ately owned corporations must refrain 
from economic and financial acts that 
are to the disadvantage of other peoples. 
There must be international planning 
for the exchange of goods and for in- 
vestment, especially in backward lands, 
to the end that all men everywhere shall 
have the opportunity of a good life. 

It must, moreover, be recognized that 
the true end of production is the satis- 
faction of the needs of ordinary people, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been saying. Long ago it was said: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and the material re- 
quirements of life will be added unto 
you.” We did not follow that directive, 
we moderns, who were intrusted with 
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such power of production as the ancient 


world never dreamed of. We did not 
seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. We did not produce for | 
the benefit of all. The process of pro- 
duction was carried on primarily with a 
view to the largest possible return for 
invested capital. Our primary object 
was private profit. And it is a fact of 
the greatest significance that what was 
finally added unto us was economic 
chaos, mass unemployment, bitter want 
in the midst of possible plenty, and two 
world wars in the lifetime of one gener- 
ation. 

If when the present war is over there 
is to be full employment, enduring pros- 
perity and lasting peace, private profit 
must be subordinated to the general wel- 
fare. Today, in the words of a leading 
financial journal, “American industry is 
learning what it can do when its best 
production brains are allowed to go 
wide open.” When the war ends, the 
best production brains in American in- 
dustry must still be allowed to go wide 
open. Industry must be delivered from. 
the bondage of short-range self-interest. 
It must be set free to produce up to the 
maximum capacity of the modern ma- 
chine, to the end that there shall be 
employment for all, adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter for all, and for all 
the opportunity of an education. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”” That is the law of life, a law 
which we men did not make, which we 
sometimes find inconvenient, which is 
obnoxious to those of us who do not 
subscribe to the idea that every Hotten- 
tot should have enough to eat, but 
which, all the same, we shall have to 
obey if there is to be a lasting peace 
on earth. 


OPPORTUNITY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


When the present war ends, will the 
administration of backward lands be 
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regarded as a sacred trust and carried 


‘On under an international commission 
with a view to preparing immature peo- 
ples for self-government, or will an at- 
tempt be made to restore and maintain 
the old imperialistic order? 

This question we Americans have 
now to face, as well as the British, the 
French and the Dutch. Mr. Owen Lat- 
timore, noted authority on the Far 
East, has called attention to the fact 
that the “Open Door Policy, the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity which Amer- 
ica has preached for so long, is, in fact, 
an American claim to share the benefits 
of British and Dutch and French em- 
pire all over the world while avoiding 
the responsibility of political rule in 
these empires.” We have not offered to 
share the cost of an army of occupation 
and an expensive civil service; we only 
have insisted that the British, the 
French and the Dutch should accord to 
us the same opportunity of making 
money in their empires that they them- 
selves possess. We have not insisted 
that foreign business in colonial lands be 
carried on with due regard to the moral, 
social, and material well-being of the 
native population and not simply with 
a view to the biggest possible reward 
for invested capital. We have ourselves 
participated in an imperialistic system 
that operates to the cruel hurt of sub- 
ject peoples whose man power is ex- 
ploited through cheap wages and whose 
natural resources are developed not in 
their interest but in the interest of 
foreign investors. 

Nor is this the only way in which 
we Americans have sinned against col- 
ored peoples. In our immigration laws 
we have given legal sanction to the doc- 
trine of racial superiority. In a discus- 
sion recently conducted by America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air on the repeal 
of the Chinese Exclusion Law, a con- 
gressman from Michigan who had 
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spoken against repeal was asked by 
someone in the audience whether there 


‘was any similarity between our Oriental 


policy and Hitler’s doctrine of the mas- 
ter race. The congressman replied: 
“No, I don’t think so. We had the 
Chinese Exclusion Law long before 
Hitler was born.” But the gentleman 
from Michigan failed, perhaps, to see 
the point. 

We have also,to acknowledge that in 
our country colored citizens are sub- 
jected to discrimination in employment, 
in living conditions, in transportation, 
in educational opportunity, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in the right 
to vote. True, we are making some 
progress in the field of race relation- 
ships. In New York State recently a 
Negro social worker was appointed fore- 
man of the Kings County Grand Jury. 
In New Jersey the Supreme Court has 
ruled that “it is unlawful for boards of 


education to exclude children from any 


public school on the ground that they 
are of the Negro race.” In North Caro- 
lina an effort has been launched to put 
the white and black races on the same 
footing in educational opportunity, in 
physical equipment, in salaries paid to 
teachers, in post-graduate and profes- 
sional training. In Pittsburgh a Negro 
has been appointed to the school board, 
racial discrimination in education is be- 
ing stopped, and eight Negro lawyers. 
have been admitted to the Allegheny 
County .Bar Association. In Chicago 
the Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions has held public hearings, collected 
and presented important data, and made 
constructive recommendations. In Hol- 
lywood a nation-wide campaign against 
racial injustices in motion picture cast- 
ing was launched at a rally of civic 
leaders and members of the Hollywood 
film colony. In New York City Paul 
Robeson is playing Othello to packed 
houses. And the United States Navy is 
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making commissions as Naval officers 
available to twenty-two Negroes. And 
the United States Supreme Court has 
said that Negroes must be given the 
right to vote in the Democratic pri- 
maries in the southern states. — 

Yes, we are making progress, but we 
still have a long way to go. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a high school essay contest 
on what to do with Hitler after the 
war was won by a sixteen-year-old Ne- 

-gro girl whose idea was that the most 
fitting retribution on der Feuhrer would 
be to put him in a black skin and re- 
quire him to live the rest of his life 
in the United States of America. 

How does it feel to be a sensitive, 
well-educated, highly cultivated person, 
yet be excluded from hotels and hospi- 
tals and theaters and bathing beaches 
just for the reason that you happen to 


be a colored person? How does it feel ~ 


to be a soldier, a good soldier, prepared 
to give your life for your country, yet 
be subjected to cruel discriminations be- 
cause of your color. (In a military 
camp in this country thirsty Negro sol- 
diers were not allowed to drink from a 
public fountain, though permission to 
drink from this fountain was granted to 
German prisoners returning from a work 
project. Indeed, there are many well- 
authenticated reports of serious mis- 
treatment of Negro soldiers, especially 
at the hand of civilians). How does it 
feel to live in a community where any 
attempt to improve your status, such 
as the acceptance of a white-collar job 
for which you are well qualified, is re- 
garded by the dominant group as an 
affront, an act of aggression, an insuf- 
ferable infringement on the caste sys- 
tem? How does it feel to know that, no 
matter what you do or become, you are 
going to be discriminated against all the 
days of your life? ; 

, We must speed up our efforts to do 
justice to our fellow citizens of the 
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Negro race, who rightly contend that 
the question of social equality, in par- 
ticular the question, ‘““Do you want your 
daughter to marry a Negro?” has noth- 


ing to do with the question of decent 
housing, of fair employment practices, | 


of educational opportunity, of equality 
before the law, of the right to vote, 


1 


| 


| 


of personal security against lynching | 


and against outrageous abuse of police 
power. 


Also, we in this country must stead- — 


fastly refuse to embark on any adven- 


ture of imperialism after the war. We © 


shall be tempted to do so, especially if 
the Atlantic Charter, as now seems like- 
ly to be the case, is scrapped and the 
world is permitted to fall back on the 
principle of irresponsible national self- 
interest. Indeed, indications are not 
wanting that we are more or less com- 
mitted to helping the British, the 
French and the Dutch regain empire in 
Asia, and that we are toying with the 
idea of an American empire in the Mid- 


} 
} 
| 
| 


dle East and even with the idea of con- — 


verting the Pacific Ocean into an 
American lake. 
There are those who think we must 


have Arabian oil “for future war and 


peace”—especially for future war?— | 


although this admittedly would involve 
us in the most dangerous kind of im- 
perialism. There are those who think 
we are divinely called to dominate the 
world, for the world’s own good, of 
course! There are those who are fasci- 
nated with the dream of imperial pomp 
and power and trade opportunities. 
But that is the way of madness and 
ruin for the whole world, including us. 
A day may come when we shall have 
peace on earth on the basis of equality 
of opportunity for all men everywhere; 
but the day is past when we could hope 
to have an enduring peace on the basis 
of white supremacy. The colored peo- 
ples, who, as we shall do well to re- 
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member, constitute two-thirds of the 
human race and who in some cases, 
notably China and India, are now rap- 
idly advancing toward an_ industrial 
economy such as Japan has already 
achieved—the colored peoples can hard- 
ly be expected to put up much longer 
with the pretensions and practices of 
white supremacy. 

Change but a word or two in a fa- 
-mous quotation, and you get this: “I 
am an Asiatic! Hath not an Asiatic 
eyes? hath not an Asiatic hands, organs, 
dimensions, sense&, affections, passions? 
_... If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
‘if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if 
you poison us, do we not die? and if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If 
' we are like you in the rest, we will re- 
semble you in that... The villainy you 
teach us we will execute; and it’shall go 
hard but we will better the instruction.” 

We must steadfastly refuse the path 
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of imperialism, which, no matter how 
promising it may appear at the start, 
leads but to the grave—millions of 
graves. Instead we must seek political 
cooperation on a world-wide scale. We 
must seek economic collaboration for 


the benefit of all. We must undertake 


to assure to every people the opportu- 
nity of self-development and responsible 
participation in the life of the world 
community. 

Will we do this? Probably not in the 
period immediately following the war. 
But that this will eventually be done 
I have no doubt. Truth is mighty. The 
educational process, though slow, is ef- 
fective, especially when it is intelligent- 
ly and loyally directed toward the 
people’s good. And as John Wesley 
said on his deathbed: “The best of all 
is, God is with us.” God is able, de- 
spite human sin and folly, to carry out 
His purpose in history. 


SOME INTERIM OBJECTIVES IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Vinci, M. HancHEer 
State University of Iowa j 


WE MEET in the midst of momentous 
times. The future of education, and 
especially of higher education, is pre- 
carious indeed, and the united strength 
of all its friends will be required if it 
is to stand against the vicissitudes of 
war and the more dangerous, \ because 
consciously malevolent, attacks of its 
enemies. Those of us who hoped a 
quarter of a century and more ago that 
the world might evolve inevitably to 
ever higher levels of wealth and know- 
ledge and goodness are now aware that 
evolution is not a one-way process. We 
realize that our great grandfathers were 
not far wrong when they saw a world in 
which good and evil forces were con- 
tending for possession of the minds and 
souls,of men. Evil forces are abroad 
in the world, and they have come close 
to conquest in the physical realm. It 
remains to be seen whether in losing 
the physical contest, as we now believe 
they must, they will succeed in gaining 
a more precious possession, domination 
over the minds and souls of men. 

In this contest, the forces of educa- 
tion should and must be joined with the 
forces striving for the creation of a de- 
cent world. Therefore, I have wel- 
comed this opportunity to hear your 
deliberations on current problems and 
basic issues, and to present my views 
on certain objectives in liberal educa- 
tion. This I do in all modesty, remem- 
bering that more than two thousand 
years ago the author of Ecclesiastes 
wrote, “. ... of making books there is 
no end; and much study is a weariness 


1Given before the Third General Session of 
the Association in Chicago, March 23, 1944. 


of the flesh.” If that statement was ap- | 


plicable to the day in which it was writ- | 


ten, how much more applicable it is to | 


our own day! 


No doubt many of you listened yes- i 


terday to Vice President Willey’s ex- 
cellent paper on “Basic Issues of Higher 
Education in the Post-war Period,” ? in 
which he pointed out that we seem pre- 
occupied with accelerated calendars, 
testing and placement, vocational guid- 
ance, and the methods and mechanics 
of postwar education, whereas we ought 
to be concerned with the objectives and 
goals of education. Methods are inter- 
esting, but objectives are vital; for if 
we know our objectives, if we see them 


clearly, the methods needed to achieve — 


those objectives will not long resist 
discovery. 
I should like to go a step further and 


offer you “Some Interim Objectives in — 


Liberal Education.” I take it that the 
flood of materials with which we are 
deluged—books, magazines, pamphlets, 
speeches, reports of committees, associ- 
ations and councils—is proof that we 
are assailed by doubts and uncertainties 
concerning the objectives of higher edu- 
cation and particularly of that higher 
education which we call liberal. Never- 
theless those doubts and uncertainties 
appear to be at their minimum in the 
older professions and at their maximum 
in the liberal arts. If I were to ask 
each of you which is doing the better 
job—the colleges of medicine in pro- 


2See Malcolm M. Willey, “Basic Issues of 
Higher Education in the Post-War Period.” 
North Central Association Quarterly, XIX (Octo- 
ber, 1944), 171-76. 
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ducing doctors or the colleges of liberal 
arts in producing liberally educated men 
and women, I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of you would say 
that the colleges of medicine are doing 
the better job. And no doubt we could 
agree that the same statement might be 
made about the professional colleges 
generally. This may be the result in 
part of restricted enrollments, higher 
quality in the student body, and related 
matters, but it may also be the result 
of greater clarity in goals and greater 
definiteness in objectives. Now I do not 
wish to overstate the case, or to assume 
a unanimity where none exists, for I 
‘realize that wide differences are to be 
found among colleges in a given pro- 
fession and even among members of the 
staff of a single college. Nevertheless, 
as I analyze the situation, the profes- 
sional colleges set before their students 
four principal goals or objectives. They 
assume that every student should pos- 
sess at graduation (1) a minimum 
body of basic and fundamental know- 
ledge which is commonly possessed by 
members of the profession; (2) skill in 
handling source materials and in adding 
to one’s previously acquired body of 
knowledge; (3) the ability to think, 
analyze and act in the presence of new 
or unprecedented situations; and (4) 
_an ethical attitude toward the uses to 
which a member of the profession may 
put his knowledge and skill. 

The objectives, it will be seen readily 
enough, are general objectives, not 
tinged in any way by the professional 
education they are designed to serve, 
and yet they offer precedent from the 
fields in which our greatest educational 
successes have been achieved. Until 
more specific objectives for liberal edu- 
cation have been defined and accepted, 
J wonder if we might not profitably 
agree that the objectives just mentioned 
are interim objectives worth striving for 
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in liberal education. I should like to 
discuss this possibility with you for a 
few moments. 

In every profession worthy of the 
name there is a body of relevant know- 
ledge far greater than the student can 
master in the two, three, or four years 
allotted for the earning of a professional 
degree. Recognizing their incapacity to 
give the professional student all of the 
relevant knowledge in the field, the pro- 
fessional faculties undertake to meet 
the problem in two ways. They en- 
deavor to provide the student with a 
minimum body of basic and funda- 
mental knowledge from which the 
refinements and specialties of the pro- 
fession naturally. develop and they en- 
deavor to provide the student with skill 
in handling source materials and in add- 
ing to the common body of knowledge 
as the means for a lifetime of develop- 
ment in the profession. 

Agreement upon a common body of 
basic and fundamental knowledge is not 
always easy to obtain even in the pro- 
fession. Nor does that common body 
remain constant. New discoveries in 
science, new developments in the social 
order call for changes from time to 
time. Nevertheless, by force of neces- 
sity there is rather widespread agree- 
ment upon a minimum body of 
knowledge which all members of the 
profession should know. In medicine, 
for example, the student is taught anat- 
omy, physiology, bacteriology, pathol- 
ogy, basic elements in the recognition, 
diagnosis, and treatment of diseases, 
and similar fundamental matters. Spe- 
cialization is deferred until the graduate 
years and need never be undertaken by 
the general practitioner. Nevertheless, 
the student covers the fundamentals 
upon which specialization is built. In 
law, the student is taught contracts, 
property, torts, criminal law, equity, 
and other basic courses, although he 
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may eventually become an expert in 
corporation law, in taxation, or in some 
aspect of administrative law. Notwith- 
standing his ultimate goal he covers the 
subjects just enumerated because they 
are basic. They are the stuff out of 
which the refinements and specialties 
in the law have grown. But specializa- 
tion itself is generally achieved during 
graduate study or during active practice. 

Can this experience, drawn from the 
profession, be of any use in the field of 
liberal learning? It seems to me that 
certain valuable lessons appear. First 
there should be a frank recognition by 
liberal arts faculties that within the 
undergraduate years they can not pre- 
sent to the student or have him grasp 
the whole field of liberal knowledge. 
Even more clearly than in the profes- 
sions, the field is too vast to be covered 
in a lifetime of study. Perhaps a signi- 
ficant difference between the profes- 
sional college and the liberal arts 
college is that the professional college 
is preparing the student to continue his 
education through life, whereas the lib- 
eral arts college is attempting to turn 
him out a completely educated man. 
The latter task is an impossible one, 
and a frank recognition of its impossi- 
bility is not without respectable prece- 
dent in the professional schools. 

If we once recognize the impossibility 
of covering the whole range of liberal 
knowledge in the undergraduate years, 
are we not then ina better position to 
consider whether or not there is a com- 
mon body of knowledge of a basic and 
fundamental character which should be 
covered in those years? As matters 
stand now there cannot be agreement 
upon such a common body of know- 
ledge, and I shall not waste -your time 
or mine by suggesting a curriculum de- 
signed to achieve that purpose. Instead 
of toying with a model curriculum let 
us turn to a consideration of the nature 
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and elements of a liberal education. In — 
this effort we may gain some help from | 
Sir Richard Livingstone, who is at one | 
and the same time a Greek scholar, the © 


President of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford, and an able exponent and sup- | 


porter of adult education in England. 


He points out that the conception of | 
liberal education arose in Greece where | 


the great distinction was the distinction 


between a slave and a free man, and | 


that in all our thinking about liberal 
education we ought to keep clearly in 


mind that it is the education of a free 


man. The slave in Greek society was 
the equivalent of the machine of our 
day. The free man was something more. 
The one was trained to produce goods 
and services, the other to be a citizen 
and perhaps an official of the state. 


Thus a liberal education was an educa- 


tion for citizenship in the highest and 
best sense of that word. 

Hf we accept this interpretation, we 
are able to say at once that the training 


or education which does not more than | 


enable a man to become a producer of 
goods and services is not liberal. To 
say this is not to disparage the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Their pro- 
duction is indispensable, and it must be 
a respectable and a respected activity 
in the modern well-ordered state. Fur- 
thermore, in a democracy every citizen 
must be prepared to earn a living, and 
substantially all will find it neces- 
sary to do so. Those who have filed in- 
come tax returns—and who has notr— 
within recent weeks will recognize the 
truth of this statement. Any educa- 
tional system which closes its eyes to 
the necessity of preparing each citizen 
to earn a livelihood will not long sur- 
vive in the modern world. Consequently 
any prudent educational system will 
recognize and make reasonable provi- 
sion for this need. As Dr. Aydelotte has 
said in his recent book, Breaking the 
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Academic Lockstep, “We must guard 
against the temptation to think that a 
man’s worth as an individual or his 
value to society can be measured by his 


aptitude for mathematics or languages. 


We must recognize that there are diver- 
sities of gifts, but whether it be plumb- 
ing or Plato that is in question, a society 
that is not to be condemned to medi- 
ocrity must demand the best of each.” . 


Although certain studies seem to lend 


themselves more readily than others to . 


the acquisition of a liberal education, 
the real test is to be found in the pur- 


pose for which the studies are. under- 


taken. The study of a foreign language 
undertaken solely to meet a require- 
ment for graduation may not be voca- 


tional, and it is certainly not cultural; 


but it is vocational if it is undertaken to 
enable one to become a hotel waiter or 
a ship’s steward. To quote Dr. Ayde- 
lotte again, “Liberal knowledge is not 
a formula; it is a point of view.” Only 


when the study begins to enlarge the vi- 


sion and understanding of the student 
can it be called a liberal study. Further- 
more, a liberal education is an education 
for life in the contemporary world. Both 
the advocates and opponents of liberal 
education and especially of the humani- 
ties have placed so much emphasis upon 
the study of classical civilization and the 
reading of the world’s great books that 
there has grown up a popular impression 
or misconception that liberal education is 
unrelated to life, that it is visionary and 
impractical, that it requires a with- 
drawal from the present and an esoteric 
concern with the ideas and learning of a 
bygone age. This is not true. It was not 
true in Greece, and it is not true today. 

Liberal education properly defined 
calls for the latest and best knowledge 
concerning the nature of the physical 
world and man’s place in the biological 


‘scheme of things. This knowledge can 
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come only through the sciences. In 
order for the sciences to be an integral 
part of liberal education, however, they 
must be taught as something more than 
an introduction to vocational and spe- 
cialized training. If they are to be an 
integral part of liberal education, they 
should provide the student not only 
with a knowledge of the principles, 
data, and phenomena of a particular 
science such as physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, zoology, or botany, but they should 
provide him with a knowledge of scien- 
tific method and some understanding 
of the role of science, all science, has 
played, is playing, and seems destined 
to play in the modern world. 

On the other hand, a liberal educa- 
tion, an education for life in the con- 
temporary world, requires more than 
a knowledge of the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences. It requires a knowledge of 
the great movements of men and of ideas 
that have influenced and are influencing 
the civilization of which we are a part. 
We have reached the point where a 
narrow provincialism will not suffice. 
We are a part of the great world whether 
we like it or not, and we must learn 
to know and play our role. In our deal- 
ings with other nations, we should re- 
member that they do not see us as we 
see ourselves. We take our altruism for 
granted; they do not. We see ourselves 
as the masterful descendants of heroic 
adventurers who braved the dangers of 
the ocean in order to build a new life 
in a new land; they often see us as the 
descendants of misfits and malcontents 
who lacked ability and stability for suc- 
cessful living in the home land. We fear 
Nazi and Communistic ideologies: 
Europe has long feared mass produc- 
tion and the sterility of life which, it 
was thought, would follow in its train. 
We must not assume that the inhabi- 
tants of foreign lands wish to adopt 
our ways and be like us, that they wish 
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to have two cars in every garage, two 
bathrooms in every house, and two 
radios in every room. There are people 
to whom these things do not commend 
themselves as an adequate goal. You 
will recall Kipling’s scornful cry, “What 
do they know of England, who only 
England know.” We can paraphrase 
these words for our own land and our 
own time, and think on them with 
profit. What havoc we shall create in 
the world, if we see the inhabitants of 
other lands as imitators of ourselves and 
desirous of the same goals. 

Although, we must live in the modern 
world, we need not be taken in by it. 
And it is a function of liberal education 
to give that sense of proportion and 
perspective which will permit us to live 
in the contemporary world without ac- 
cepting it as either the best or the 
worst in human affairs. Just as travel 
in foreign lands and study of their cul- 
tures gives us a sense of proportion with 
respect to our own, so the study of other 
times and of other ideas can give us a 
sense of perspective on our own time. 
This is one of the great contributions of 
‘history and literature. In them we see 
the birth and death of empires and of 
ideas. If all young men and women, 
through indifference or ignorance, grow 
up without contacts with the movements 
and ideas which have made our civiliza- 
tion, we can take no comfort for the 
future. A civilization can be destroyed 
by an alien conqueror or it can be lost 
by forgetfulness and a failure to trans- 
mit it from one generation to another. 
Laski is not a substitute for Aristotle. 
One who wishes to know politics will 
know both. And, notwithstanding the 
defense of Superman and Wonder 
Woman as teachers of ethics and virtue 
appearing in the winter issue of the 
American Scholar, I hope that they will 
not become a substitute for the Gospel 
according to St. John. 
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As I pointed out earlier, the profes- 
sional schools long ago recognized that 
they could not cover the whole body — 


of knowledge pertaining to their several 
fields. They have had to assume that 


the student must continue to learn after || 
he had graduated. Accordingly they 


have sought to acquaint the student 
with source materials by which he might 


add to his knowledge from day to day © 


and from year to year. Professional 
education is a continuous process begin- 
ning with matriculation in the profes- 
sional school and ending with death or 
retirement from the profession. 

Having been a practicing lawyer for 
sixteen years, I can testify that the law- 
yer rarely sees a question which can be 
completely answered with the knowledge 


acquired in law school, and almost as {| 
rarely sees a question which is identical 


in all respects with one he has passed 
on at an earlier time. The lawyer’s life, 
therefore, is a life of constant study and 
exploration into new fields of law. Nec- 
essarily he must have a detailed and 
accurate knowledge of the sources of 
the law and the means by which con- 
trolling principles and precedents can 
be found and applied to new and un- 
usual situations. Similarly the doctor 
must know the sources to which he may 
turn to finding the learning which bears 
on unusual and unprecedented cases. I 
suggest, therefore, that it should be one 
of the objectives of a liberal arts col- 
lege to provide the student with skill 
in handling source materials and in add- 
ing to the knowledge acquired during 
his undergraduate years. 

The professional schools also seek to 
develop in the student a capacity to 
think and analyze and act in the pres- 
ence of new and unprecedented situa- 
tions. This is achieved only if the 
student becomes intellectually independ- 
ent of his teacher. Unfortunately, the 
poor teacher, like the doting mother, 
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often finds gratification in the depend- 
ency of his intellectual progeny. The 
great teacher, on the other hand, seeks 
to produce students who will be greater 
than himself and independent of him- 
_ self. The vice of the old proprietary 
schools of medicine did not lie in any 
dailure to communicate knowledge, for 
that was done and oftentimes done 
rather well. The vice of the proprietary 
school lay in the fact that teachers cre- 
ated a feeling of dependency in the 
student which persisted long after his 
graduation. The student was not taught 
to think for himself. Therefore, in the 
presence of a difficult case, he did not 
say “what is the diagnosis in this case?” 
His first question was, “How would my 
teacher have thought about this case?” 
He was not taught to see the facts and 
to come to an independent judgment on 
them; on the contrary, he was taught 
to guess what facts another man would 
have seen in the case and what judg- 
ment he would have reached upon them. 
In our colleges of liberal arts are we 
not often guilty of creating the same 
kind of dependency? Our graduates 
are charged on occasion with having no 
intellectual pursuits in later life except 
those acquired in their businesses and 
occupations. If that is true, it is not 
surprising. Where in their undergradu- 
ate years did they learn to plan and 
carry out any intellectual projects on 
their own responsibility? And if they 
do not learn to do this in the colleges, 
where are they to learn it? Where in 
the college years has a sense of inde- 
pendence, confidence, and responsibility 
been created in them? We cannot and 
should not expect dependence upon the 
teacher to be broken at the high school 
level or until the transition to college 
and all other initial adjustments have 
been completed. At that point, how- 
ever, a new feeling independence, confi- 
dence, and responsibility must be cre- 
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ated in the individual student if the 
coliege is to perform its proper function. 
It is often said that our students are 
too young and immature to accept such 
responsibility successfully, but I can- 
not forget that some such students in 
two years’ time have learned to be 
pilots, navigators, and bombardiers, 
have helped in the bombing of Trond- 


heim and Bremen and Regensberg, 


have finished their bombing runs and 
have received their decorations, and now 
as old men and veterans have been 
“grounded” from further combat duty. 
I wonder if it is they or we who have 
been irresponsible. 

Finally, it seems insignificant that 
each of the older professions, the pro- 
fessions that have been assimilated by 
the universities, seeks to develop in the 
student an ethical attitude toward the 
uses to which he may put his knowledge 
and skill. Each has developed stand- 
ards of ethics and good conduct to 
which the members of the profession are 
supposed to conform. That the mem- 
bers often fall far short of the stand- 
ards is regrettable, but beside the point. 


- The point is that the professions long 


ago recognized the necessity of having 
each member’s knowledge and skill 
tested by the question: Is this the right 
thing to do? Knowledge and skill are 
not enough. A sense of direction is all 
important. I have been told, by one 
who had an opportunity to know, that 
the range of Goebbel’s knowledge and 
the brilliance of his mind are extraor- 
dinary, but his knowledge and his bril- 


liance have been devoted to what we © 


believe to be base and evil ends. This — 
is the vulnerable spot in modern Ger- 
man higher learning. It was prepared 
to say how a thing might be done, but 
not why or whether. Somewhere'in the 
maze of knowledge and skills; German 
learning lost its sense of direction. In 
fighting against Nazi errors, let us be 
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certain not to repeat them. Let one of 
the objectives of the liberal college be the 
creation of an ethical attitude in the stu- 
dent toward the uses to which his knowl- 
edge and skill may be put. I have sug- 
gested that every liberally educated stu- 
dent should possess at graduation (1) a 
minimum body of knowledge which is ba- 
sic and fundamental to an understanding 
of the modern world and the student’s 
place in it; (2) skill in handling source 
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materials and in adding to that body of | 
knowledge; (3) ability to think, analyze 
and act in the presence of new and un- 
precedented situations; (4) an ethical 
attitude toward the uses to which his 
knowledge and skill may be put. These 
objectives are not final, but in the ab- 
sence of agreement among the exponents 
of liberal education, I venture to submit 
them as interim goals for the troublous 
times immediately ahead. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD? 


Guy E. Syavety 


2 


_Smyce the passage of the Selective 
Training and Service Act by the Con- 
gress on September 16, 1940, the time 
the colleges first felt the full impact of 
World War II, not a single accredited 
standard four-year liberal arts college 
or university has been closed. This is 
a noteworthy fact. 

Many prophets of gloom and other 
philosophers, columnists, and orators 
have been writing and speaking for the 
past three years about the frailty of the 
four-year college. Some have adduced 
statistics on the subject. An analysis 
of these statistics shows that of the fifty 
or more institutions of higher education 
that have succumbed or been discon- 
tinued temporarily, the most are junior 
colleges or professional schools. Only 
a handful of the latter are first-class 
ones; these are located in rural areas. 
It is obvious that high-grade law schools 
connected with state universities tem- 


porarily suspended will open, probably. 


with larger enrollment, immediately 
after the War. 

In Part III of the 1942-43 Educa- 
tional Directory, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, are listed 
1,746 institutions of higher learning. 
They include professional and techno- 
logical schools, junior colleges, and 
normal schools. Of these, there are 579 
accredited four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, including independent colleges and 
those which are component parts of the 
“universities. A college or university on 
the approved list of a regional accredit- 
ing agency, like the North Central As- 


1 Given before the First General Session of 
the Association in Chicago, March 23, 1944. 


Association of American Colleges 


sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, is generally recognized as a 
standard A-grade institution. 

In the fall of 1942 the outlook for 
the liberal arts college was really 
gloomy. Negotiations for utilization of 
the colleges for training of commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers by the 
Army were temporarily discontinued. 
Facing an early decided drop in enroll- 
ment of men students, the colleges were 
bound to be greatly over-staffed in spite 
of the departure of many faculty mem- 
bers for service in the armed forces or 
in war industries. ; 

In order to assist the situation, the 
Association of American Colleges set 
up a Commission on Wartime Place- 
ment of College Faculties. A central 
clearing house in New York was estab- 
lished with branch offices in strategic- 
ally located universities in the thirteen 
Civil Service Districts. Some seven 
thousand persons registered. Quite a 
few were placed in industry, war serv- 
ice organizations, and in other colleges 
which early had received military units 
for training. 

However, before the placement ma- 
chinery was well under way, the Army 
and Navy announced their A-12 and 
V-12 and similar programs which would 
require use of all college campuses with 
competent faculties. Some five hundred 
colleges met the requirements. Nearly 
all were chosen except the women’s col- 
leges and a small number of others with 
very limited or no housing facilities. To 
a few of the larger women’s colleges, 
like Smith and Hunter, were assigned 
units of WAVES for training. 
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In the spring of 1943, the Army and 

Navy were able to develop their plans 
for use of the colleges. Both training 
programs require courses which can be 
taught by the regular college faculties. 
Obviously, there is a shift of emphasis 
to certain courses like English, history, 
mathematics, and physics. Fortunately, 
many highly trained and experienced 
professors were able to “brush up” in 
refresher courses so as to shift from 
teaching such courses as philosophy and 
art to instructing in French, mathe- 
matics, or some other crowded course 
“for the duration.” With these read- 
justments, the Association’s Commission 
found it necessary to continue its ac- 
tivities after August, 1943. 

As was to be expected, the enrollment 
of men in -colleges in the fall of 1943 
dropped to about 25 to 30 percent of 
the enrollment of the year 1940-41. All 
able-bodied men over eighteen years of 
age were being inducted into military 
service. The remaining men going to 
college are boys under eighteen, those 
not accepted in the armed forces be- 
cause of physical defects, and those de- 
ferred for specific training in profes- 
sional courses. 

In spite of this drop in enrollment of 
men: of civilian status, the total enroll- 
ment including units assigned to col- 
leges by the Army and Navy is prob- 
ably higher than any previous year. 
There seems to be a notable increase in 
enrollment of college women. This is 
true in the coeducational institutions and 
particularly so in the colleges for women 
only. 

It was felt in some quarters that the 
enrollment of the college women would 
be lower, rather than higher, for the 
present college year because of the large 
numbers going into the armed forces 
and into industry. Then too, it seems 
that more young women than usuai are 
getting married, especially to young men 
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going into military service. Doubtless, — 
daughters in families which are making 
higher wages than previously and which 
they are now not able to spend, are 
reaping the advantage. 

Unfair is the criticism that the col- 
leges. need tremendous revitalization. 
The statistics just presented indicate 
great vitality. The vitality of the col- 
lege is further attested to by the anx- 
ious interest the Army and Navy have 
finally exhibited in their desire to utilize 
them to the utmost. 

Like every other agency under human 
direction, the colleges are subject to 
improvement. During the war and par- 
ticularly in the transition period from 
the time shooting ceases until the men 
are demobilized from the Army and 
Navy, the colleges will continue to have 
some rude shocks. They will continue 
to emerge from the false impression 
given by unfair and undue publicity on 
certain extra-curricular activities, like 
intercollegiate football. 

College administrators and all friends 
of the liberal arts tradition will have 
cause for greater concern immediately 
after hostilities have ceased. In Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent message to the 
Congress, he urged the appropriation of 
a billion or more dollars for the further 
education of men and women in the 
armed forces whose education had been 
interrupted by their military service. A 
grateful people will approve this pro- 
posal. For the welfare of the nation at 
large, as well as in justice to the men 
and women involved, the country should 
be favorable toward giving opportuni- 
ties for further education to those who 
gave up their schooling for the war. 

Assuming that demobilization will 
drag on through some months, veterans 
in large numbers and the normal enroll- 
ment of high school graduates will 
crowd the college campuses. It is quite 
likely also that shortly after the firing 
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ceases a considerable number of stu- 


dents will come to our colleges from the 


war-torn countries of Europe and Asia. 
‘A series of conferences have been held 


recently with the support of the State 


Department which indicate the interest 
and potential support of the Federal 
Government. In all likelihood, there 
will be also a larger influx of students 
from: Central and South America. 

It is to be feared that the priceless 
features of the liberal arts tradition will 
be lost or tarnished in this increase in 
enrollment. It will be difficult to find 
the “golden personalities” needed as 
additions to the faculties; the dormi- 
tories and other building facilities will 


be greatly taxed; mostly to be feared 


_ will be the tendency to lower standards. 


During World War I, the colleges 
were in a worse fix than they have been 
in this war until the Student Army 
Training Corps was established among 
the colleges and universities. After that 
war, college enrollments increased by 
leaps and bounds. The enrollments in 
some state universities were doubled im- 
mediately. One or two well-known ones 
in the Middlewest found themselves un- 
able to assimilate such increases in the 
freshmen classes so they set up a special 
type of college for those who were not 


_able to maintain the standard pace—in 


college parlance, “the dumb bunnies.” 

In anticipation of the problems that 
would inevitably arise after World War 
II, the Association of American Col- 
leges at its Annual Meeting in Phila- 
delphia on October 29, 1942, adopted 
unanimously the following resolution: 

Whereas the vigor and continuity of liberal 
education are important to the health, welfare 
and safety of the Nation, be it resolved that 
a commission of the Association of Colleges 
be immediately appointed to keep continuous- 
ly before the American people the wisdom of 
maintaining liberal education during and after 
the war. 


A Commission on Liberal Education 
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of some fifteen members was appointed. 
The Commission included representa- 
tives from all types of colleges—large 
and small, independent and state sup- 
ported, men’s, women’s, and coeduca- 
tional—with representation from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

A few months after appointment the 
Commission held a conference at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, to which were invited 
some fifteen other persons who were 
known to be writing or planning to write 
books and articles in the field of liberal 
education. It was hoped that the con- 
ference would contribute to further 
clarification of thinking on the future 
of liberal education and would “lead to 
more effective writing to make the 
American public more conscious of its 
great stake in the future of American 
Colleges.” 

The Princeton conference was made 
possible by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Since that time the 
Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $5,000 each to Professor Mark Van 
Doren of Columbia University and 
President William H. Cowley of Hamil- 
ton College for the writing of books on 
liberal education. Professor Van Doren’s 
book has already appeared and has 
stimulated wide comment. 

President James P. Baxter, III, of 
Williams College, chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Commission, reported on the 
Princeton Conference as follows: 


The greater part of the discussion was de- 
voted to the forming of the concept of a 
properly educated man or woman: what skills, 
what kinds of knowledge, what attitudes are 
to be developed. Although there was less agree- 
ment as to attitudes, habits and appreciations, 
the sense of the meeting was that a good basis 
for a definition of an educated man or woman 
would be that of a person well informed, able 
to express himself well and rationally, appre- 
clative of what the arts and the works of 
imagination reveal, and liberal in outlook. 


At a later meeting of the Commission 
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a committee was appointed to make a 
report on the “Postwar Responsibilities 
of Liberal Education.” This report, ap- 
proved by the Commission, was pub- 
lished in the May 1943 issue of the 
Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin. . 

A summary of the report was sent 
to about a thousand newspapers and in- 
dividuals: senators, congressmen, others 
in public life, and columnists and other 
writers. Some seven thousand copies of 
the report have been sold to college 
faculties who are making further studies 
on the subject. The Pan-American 
Union has translated the report into 
Spanish and Portuguese for circulation 
among our neighboring countries in 

Central and South America. 

-. For the returned members of the 
armed forces particularly, there will 
necessarily be some changes in educa- 
tional procedure. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests should be used rather than 
the usual administrative procedures. 
The study for military service and ma- 
turity accumulated in the service must 
be reckoned with. More attention must 
be paid to individual differences among 
the college students of the future. 

There will be needed better instruc- 
tional methods with less stress on lec- 
tures. There will be more reading of 
primary source material than slavish 
perusal of assigned textbooks. More 
emphasis will be given to better teach- 
ing rather than to faculty research for 
those engaged primarily in teaching un- 
dergraduates. Achievement and com- 
prehensive examinations will take the 
place of those of the traditional sort 
which permit: students to reproduce 
what the instructor had “talked into the 
notebook.” 

To make the instruction effective there 
will be needed wise counseling on the part 
of faculty and other college officers. 

There seems to be universal agree- 
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ment on the part of the colleges to ac- 
cept the records that are being accumu- — 


lated by the Armed Forces Institute. 


The colleges have agreed not to allow 


blanket college credit for military serv- 
ice. The consensus is that it will be 
wise and just to supplement the records 
of men on file in the Armed Forces In- 


stitute with achievement and aptitude | 


tests. 


The observations made for the return- __|| 


ing soldier and sailor will be just as 


applicable to women .whose college — 


education has been interrupted by mili- 
tary service or work in industry. On 
the other hand great increase in enroll- 
ment in colleges of women students 
makes possible the carrying on of the 
liberal arts tradition by them, while 
their elder sisters and physically fit 
brothers over eighteen years of age are 
fully engaged in the war effort. 

There is no general agreement as to 
what constitutes a liberally educated 
person. Fortunately there is no hard 


and fast rule as to how one can attain — 


such a status. It is always in order 
for collegés continually to make experi- 
mentation. 

The Association’s Commission did 
give general approval to the following 
list of skills and abilities that would 
seem most important in the pursuit of 
a liberal education: 


a. To speak one’s own language correctly 
and effectively; to read significant documents 
with comprehension and to write clearly. 

b. To use at least one other language with 
facility. 

c. To recognize and organize facts of differ- 
ent types, and to interpret them coherently. 

d. To understand and appreciate great docu- 
ments of art, morals and religion, and to 
evaluate them with imagination and wisdom. 

e. To use intelligently and with a sense of 
workmanship some of the principal tools and 
techniques of the arts and sciences. 

f. To live with others, with imaginative 
sympathy and understanding, and to work 
with them cooperatively and justly. 
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They agreed also that the subject 
matter of a liberal education would in- 
clude as most important the following 
areas of knowledge: 


a. The world of nature—the data, methods 
and achievements of the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences, the historical development. of 
these sciences, their technological value, and 
the philosophy of science. - 

b. Human society and man’s intericlated 
social, political and economic institutions— 
their historical development, underlying prin- 
ciples and respective values for human life. 
» c. American civilization and its European 
-background—its historical origin, its relation- 
‘ship to European culture, its own distinctive 
character and contemporary tendencies. 

d. Other cultures—primitive and advanced, 
oriental and occidental, and their significance. 

e. The arts and crafts—man’s §artistical 
achievements in their historical setting, and 
the mediums and form of artistic expression, 
past and present. 

f. Man himself—as a biological, psychologi- 
cal, moral and spiritual being; and as a 
member of a family and of a local, national 
and inter-national community. 

g. Man’s attempt, through the ages, to un- 
derstand (in art and literature, philosophy 
and religion) what life means and how to be 
a responsible and useful human being. 


After one has accumulated a certain 
amount of knowledge in the areas just 
mentioned and has developed the skills 
and abilities recommended, he needs to 
have them all sufficiently organized so 
that they can be utilized to the fullest 
in the unfolding and enrichment of his 
own life. 

The purpose of liberal education 
should be to help individuals “to grow 
in self-mastery and personal depth, to 
develop wider and deeper appreciations, 
to acquire an enthusiasm for hard work, 
to love good talk and good books, to 
delight in the adventures of intellectual 
curiosity, to become fair-minded, open- 
minded and generous in all their human 
responses. It should also help them to 
become responsible members of a demo- 
cratic society. . . . The education of 
the free citizen is, in the first and larg- 
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est sense, an education for both personal 
liberty and social responsibility.” 

Some lessons will be learned from the 
training given the Army and Navy units 
by the colleges during the war. There 
has been much discussion about the 
improvement in the method of teaching 
languages. Some thirty years ago the 
writer introduced with success, phono- 
graph records in teaching French at Al- 
legheny College. Greater success is 
evident now because of the allocation 
of much more time to one subject than 
has been possible in the curriculum ar- 
rangements in the usual college pro- 
gram. 

Acceleration has been necessary for 
the war effort. For the mature and un- 
usually bright student acceleration will 
probably be in order in the future. For 
the majority of the liberal arts students 
the need for maturation will make un- 
wise an accelerated program. 

In the postwar world, doubtless there 
will be a return of emphasis on certain 
subjects like mathematics and the for- 
eign languages. Better methods will be 
evolved for teaching history and the 
social sciences. 

The proposal for one year’s military 
service by young men of college age, 
now pending in the Congress and fre- 
quently agitated by high Government 
officials and others, will cause grave 
concern to the colleges immediately af- 
ter the cessation of hostilities. It is 
worth remembering that such a pro- 
posal was agitated for months after the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918. Al- 
though no action ever resulted after the 
last war, it is rather evident that some- 
thing will eventuate this time because 
of the inevitability of preparedness on 
the part of the United States, even if 
a World Federation should come to pass 
in the early future. It would seem that 
the welfare of the nation, as well as the 
best interests of the young men, would 
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be best accomplished if a provision were 
inserted in the proposed law that would 
permit college students in good standing 
to take their year of military service in 
four consecutive quarters. It has been 
generally stated by high Army officials 
that a basic training of thirteen weeks 
would prepare the average boy for im- 
mediate military service. The plan sug- 
gested gives four times that amount of 
basic training. Furthermore there will 
be, even after the war, a real dearth of 
competently trained men in a number 
of the great professions, notably medi- 
cine and teaching. For some time pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor our own Marine 
Corps recruited officers from college 
men who took their training during col- 
lege summer vacations. The Swiss have 
found quite satisfactory this method of 
summer training for meeting the re- 
quirements for universal military serv- 
ice for their standing army. 

The greatest responsibility of the lib- 
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eral arts college in the postwar world 


will be playing the fullest role in win- 
ning the peace. Universal acclaim is 
accorded for the remarkably quick re- 
sponse to the needs of training for 
winning the war. College men and 


women must be made to realize that 


they are in a better position to take 
their rightful places in relation to pub- 
lic affairs. No longer must the noisy 
minority and the rowdy demagogue be 
allowed to control the life, liberty, and 
happiness of the rest of us. 

Firm statesmanship among the lead- 
ers in liberal education will be needed 


greatly in the immediate future. From — 


the liberal arts colleges have come the 
leaders who evolved, and the later ones 
who have kept vigorous, the American 
ideals of our republican form of govern- 
ment. From the colleges also have 
come the other leaders of our remark- 
able advance in cultural and material 
progress, 


HOW BUSINESS IS PLANNING TO INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 
AFTER THE WAR? 
James M. Creary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THIs generation has seen our Christian 
civilization threatened by the most 
overpowering and terrifying attack in 
history. This challenge of barbarian 
armed by science is being defeated by 
forces spiritual and material in many 
nations. : 
_ Outstanding among these embattled 
forces is American industry. The ar- 
senal of democracy has met, and more 
than met, the impossible demands made 
of it. Guns, ships, planes, tanks—all 
_ of the munitions of war, have been pro- 
duced in incredible volume. The war 
has not been won and probably will not 
be won for years, but it is being won 
and the fighters will never lack for the 
finest material in ample volume. 

Without relaxing in the slightest the 
terrific pressure for maximum war pro- 
duction, American industry is giving 
thought and making plans to meet an- 
other challenge, a challenge in many 
ways as menacing as that of war—the 
challenge of peace. 

Some day millions of men with bod- 
ies, minds, and souls shocked or torn 
or soiled or exalted by the blood and 
sweat and horror of war will come 
home. These men, the saviors of civiliz- 
ation, must have jobs. This is their first, 
their basic, their minimum demand— 
decent, self-respecting jobs at fair pay. 
Demobilization allowances will be of 
little more value than is a meal eaten 
last week to a man who is hungry to- 
day. Bonuses will be like a shot of 
dope for temporary relief from pain. 


1Given before the First General Session of 
the Association in Chicago, March 23, 1944. 


The W.P.A. type of work will be re- 
garded as an insult and a degradation 
by conquering soldiers. 

This imperative demand for jobs for 
several million returning soldiers is only 
one phase of the problem. Other mil- 
lions of men and women will be dis- 
charged from war plants. A complicat- 
ing factor is the great increase in the 
efficiency of machinery under the stress 
of war necessity. Each worker can now 
produce more per man-hour than ever 
before, therefore fewer workers are 
needed to achieve a given volume. 

How do the experts resolve these 
factors statistically? 

It is estimated that in 1940, which 
was our latest peace-time year and a 
year of large industrial activity, we had 
forty-six million civilians employed. At 
present we have approximately fifty-five 
million civilians employed. Making al- 
lowance for the retention of many sol- 
diers in an enlarged army, for the re- 
turn of many women workers to the 
home, for the retirement of aged persons 
from industry, for normal increase in 
population, Philip Murray, president of 
the C.1.0., fixes fifty-five million em- 
ployed as a goal that would be satis- 
factory to labor following the war. 

Nine million more jobs than in pros- 
perous 1940 is surely an objective of 
terrifying proportions and this increase 
of 20 percent in jobs involves an in- 
crease of 40 percent in production. And 
we must think in terms of production. 
Thinking of jobs rather than of produc- 
tion leads to such fallacies as House 
Bill No. 3677 introduced by Representa- 
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tive Klein, of New York. This bill, to 
quote in its own language, is “to aid 
in the stabilization of the economic 
structure of the United States after the 
present war by amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to provide for the 
gradual reduction of the work week 
to thirty hours.” From certain other 
persons has come the suggestion of a 
thirty-hour week with forty hours’ pay 
immediately at the close of the war. 
Neither Mr. Klein nor other proponents 
of the thirty-hour week contend that 
forty hours of work per week is exces- 
sive. Their aim is to create more jobs 
by spreading the work. No doubt this 
suggestion is well meant and springs 
from a sincere desire to see “everybody 
employed.” But it is simply a sugges- 
tion to lower the living standard of the 
whole nation, and that includes labor. 
We cannot have the things we want to 
eat and wear and enjoy except as a re- 
sult of productive work. Again, labor 
is in substantial agreement with us, to 
judge from Mr. Murray’s recent speech 
before the Economic Club of New York. 
“When the war ends,” said Mr. Murray, 
“hours will be reduced by some amount, 
possibly to a national working average 
of less than forty per week. But we 
must avoid this concealed unemploy- 
ment that hides behind short hours, and 
means only a sharing of misery.” 

There is only one safe goal on which 
we dare focus and that is an increase 
in the gross national output of goods 
and services. Only by producing more 
can we have more to divide. We can- 
not loaf our way back into prosperity, 
particularly in a postwar world where 
we face the need of carrying a very 
heavy burden of taxation. 

The real challenge to industry then 
is the employment of nine million civi- 
lians more than we employed in 1940 
and the production of 140 billion dol- 
lars in non-war goods and services com- 
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pared with approximately 75 billion 
dollars at present—troo billion dollars 
in 1940. 

I am here to tell you how several 
thousand American business men, asso- 


ciating themselves as the Committee for | 


Economic Development, are preparing 
to meet this challenge. This Committee 
is composed of a board of twenty-six 
Trustees, twelve Regional Chairmen, | 
approximately one hundred District 
Chairmen, and more than eleven hun- 
dred Community Chairmen. 

The Committee is completely inde- 
pendent and financed by the contribu- 
tions of its members. It is fortunate in 
having as its leader Paul C. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, an inspiring and dynamic person- 
ality. Mr. Hoffman is putting all his 
energy into convincing business that 
these enormous objectives are attainable 
and that every businessman should do 
something about it NOW in his own 
corporation. And he urges on organized 
business a thorough housecleaning and a 
genuinely cooperative approach to all 
problems: “Any policies of business 
which are not in the general public in- 
terest should give way, as should any 
policies of government or labor,” he 
said in a recent speech. “If we are go- 
ing to win this peace, business men will 
have to be Americans first and business 
men second: labor leaders, Americans 
first and labor leaders second. This also 
goes for the farmers and government 
administrators. The only agency that 
is equipped to grapple with this colos- 
sal problem is private enterprise. You 
cannot legislate prosperity.” 

The activities of the Committee for 
Economic Development are carried out 
by two major divisions, the Field De- 
velopment Division and the Research 
Division. 

The Field Development Division 
functions through the eleven hundred 
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community groups in an attempt to 
reach every one of the two million busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States 
with helpful information concerning 
postwar planning. It seeks to stimulate 
every business man to make intelligent 
plans immediately for the expansion of 
his business after the war. Some people 
assume that this is unnecessary, that 
each man’s normal desire to make 
money will induce him to plan for as 
large a business as possible. This is not 
true. A surprisingly large number of 
business men are worn out and discour- 
aged by the distressing problems and 
complexities they have encountered in 


recent years. Many of them, inspired ~ 


by patriotism and war psychology, are 
working to the limit of their mental 
and physical capacity, but feel like the 
industrialist who said, “When the war 
is over I’m going on a long, long fishing 
trip. My plant will belong to the gov- 
ernment, it will be run by the union, 
if there are any profits they will be 
taken by taxation. I’m going to retire 
and live on my War Bonds.” 

Other business men are inclined to 
set as their objective the business done 
in some pre-war year when they made a 
fairly satisfactory profit and which they 
can attain without great personal effort 
‘or financial risk. If such thinking as 
this dominates the business community, 
it is mathematically certain that mil- 
lions of the returning soldiers and the 
released war workers will have no pros- 
pect of employment. To prevent vast un- 
employment, business men must take 
risks on an unprecedented scale. 

If business men are to be induced to 
accept the stress and strain and peril 
involved in greatly expanded produc- 
tion and employment they must be ap- 
proached from the standpoint not only 
of possible profit but of patriotism and 
of pride in accomplishment. 

To assist each business man in doing 
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an efficient, practical job the Committee 
has prepared a Handbook for Industrial 
Employers, helpful blanks and forms 
and case histories of postwar planning 
by businesses of varying sizes. A brief 
review of a few of these cases may be 
of interest. ; 

In 1940 “Company Z” did twenty- 
two million dollars’ worth of business 
and employed 3,600 people. Today 
they’re producing at the rate of forty- 
five million dollars and employ 9,700 
people. By a careful study of postwar 
opportunities, this company has come 
to the conclusion that it can maintain 
its present rate of production. 

After the last war a large chemical 
concern lost ten months in planning 
peacetime uses for its increased factory 
space. This time the management has 
on the shelf detailed blueprints for a 
dozen projects. A washing-machine fac- 
tory, now making an ammunition com- 
ponent, has a specific use schedule for 
every one of its hundreds of tools and 
dies. An auto company plans to keep 
its workers busy making jeeps for 
farmers until the factory is re-equipped 
to turn out passenger cars. And an 
Ohio steel concern has asked customers 
to file estimates of their year’s require- 
ments, so that it can schedule its own 
operations in advance. 

Since 1940 plants and equipment 
have been permitted to fall into dis- 
repair. If we are going to have an 
overall output of 140 billion dollars, 
thousands of factories will have to be 
rebuilt, modernized, enlarged. 

A roofing company expects to spend 
between two million dollars and three 
million dollars on rehabilitation and 
improvements. And a large chemical 
company says that it has prepared a 
plant-expansion program far exceeding 
that of any prewar year. All this means 
more jobs for workers in the construc- 
tion and durable goods industries. 


, 
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The tremendous amount of planning 
now being done by private industry is 
difficult for an outsider to visualize. A 
medium-sized New Jersey company 
now making conduits for the Navy has 
assigned nine key men to do nothing 
but work on peacetime projects. A 
large electrical concern has a postwar 
committee of four vice-presidents. 

Many companies have completed 
plans to manufacture wholly different 
products or improvements on their old 
ones. For instance, a corporation now 
turning out explosives will produce a 
new plastic, an improved insecticide, a 
better soap ingredient, and several new 
types of lacquers. An aircraft company 
intends to switch over a large portion 
of its plant and machinery to prefabri- 
cated houses; while another airplane 
concern is spending millions on research 
in plywoods. An electric company has 
engaged a famous engineer to redesign 
every one of its products, to make 
them more useful and attractive to the 
public. And a famous optical company 
is getting ready to turn out a domestic 
freezing unit which, it hopes, will take 
the place of home canning. 

Little companies as well as large are 
getting ready to cash in on the oppor- 
tunities ahead. In Toledo, for exam- 
ple, a number of small concerns which 
cannot afford to maintain their own re- 
search departments are banding together 
to use the facilities of twenty-six local 
laboratories on a cooperative basis. The 
aim of each is to improve its product, 
reduce its cost, increase its sales, and 
thereby make more profit. In the proc- 
ess they’ll employ more workers, dis- 
tribute more wages, and create more 
purchasing power. 

So much for the Field Development 
Division of the Committee for Econ- 


omic Development. Of comparable im- . 


portance is the work of the Research 
Division. 
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The individual business man, in plan- 
ning for expanded production, is faced 
with problems beyond his individual 
control. These problems fall into two 
groups: (1) Those which will arise in 
the period of transition from a war to 
a peace economy, and (2) Those which 
will arise after reconversion has been 
completed. 

In the first group are such questions | 
as those of securing prompt payment on 
termination of war contracts; of dispos- 
ing of government-owned surpluses and 
government-owned plants; of suspension 
of wartime government controls; of 
employment for returning service men 
and for war workers released upon 
termination of government contracts, 
etc. The second group includes prob- 
lems relating to federal taxation, for-_ 
eign trade, etc. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment does not know the answers. 
But it has a research staff composed of © 
leading economists and scholars, which 
is studying these problems. 

The Research Program of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is a 
cooperative undertaking between a 
group of busines men and a distin- 
guished group of scholars. 

The C.E.D. research Committee is — 
composed entirely of business men. 
Ralph E. Flanders, President, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, serves as 
chairman. To assist the Research Com- 
mittee in planning and conducting stud- 
ies there is a Research Advisory Board 
composed of outstanding social scien- 
tists. Professor Sumner R. Slichter of 
Harvard serves as chairman. The full- 
time research staff of the C.E.D. is 
headed by Theodore O. Yntema, profes- 
sor of economics on leave of absence. 
from the University of Chicago. 

When a subject of research has been 
approved by the Research Committee 
it is the task of the Research Director 
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to select and employ the services of a 
specialist in the particular field of in- 
vestigation. The individual so selected 
is responsible for the preparation of the 
study. 

Such studies, if approved by Research 
Director Yntema and the Research Ad- 
visory Board headed by Professor 
Slichter, will be published at the ex- 
pense of the C.E.D. The business men 
of the Research Committee and of the 
Board of Trustees reserve only the 
privilege of appending dissenting opin- 
ions to all such studies when they are 
not in agreement with the findings and 
conclusions. 

The selection of policies to be studied 
has proved a difficult assignment. There 
are so many policies of government, 
business, and labor which affect busi- 
ness enterprise and employment that it 
has not been easy to select those which 
should have first consideration. As a 
matter of fact, one of the research proj- 
ects now under way is an allover anal- 
ysis and tabulation of the various 
problems involved in obtaining and 
maintaining high level production. 
(This study is being made by Research 
Director Yntema and his assistants, 
Gardiner C. Means and Howard B. 
Myers.) 

Intensive research is also under way 
on the following: 


A Study of incentives for business enter- 
prise and the impact of taxation on these 
incentives. Directed by Dean C. E. Griffin of 
the University of Michigan, assisted by Harold 
M. Groves, Professor of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin; W. A. Paton, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Accounting, University of Michi- 
gan; and Henry Simons, Associate Professor 
of Economics, The University of Chicago. 

Liquidation of war production, A. D. H. 
Kaplan, Professor of Economics, University 
of Denver. 

Removal of wartime controls. J. M. Clark, 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University. 

Monetary and banking policy in the tran- 
sition period. John E. Langum, Assistant 
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Vice-President, Federal Reserve Bank, Chica- 
go. 

Summary report on changes in tax struc- 
ture with particular reference to postwar 
transition. Harold M. Groves, Professor of 


Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


Financing, reconversion and expansion of 
businesses. Charles Abbott, Professor of 
Finance, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard Business School. 

Postwar problems of agriculture. Theodore 
Schultz, Head, Department of Economics, 
Iowa State College. 

Postwar problems of international trade and 
finance. Calvin B. Hoover, Dean, Graduate 
School, Duke University. 


These research studies will not in 
themselves constitute policy recommen- 
dations by the C.E.D. They will, how- 
ever, form a background out of which 
will grow policy recommendations to be 
made by the Board of Trustees. 

Because of the eminence of the 
scholars and their complete indepen- 
dence, it is our hope that these studies 
will have considerable influence on the 
future policies of business and labor and 
agriculture and government. 

The Research Division suggests that 
many present policies have sprung from 
fears that are inherent in an economy of 
scarcity. Monopolistic practices in busi- 
ness result from fears that there won’t 
be enough customers for our goods. 
Labor’s support of feather-bedding 
rules, in opposition to incentive pay- 
ment, has its roots in the conception 
that there are not enough jobs to go 
around. Restrictive measures in the 
field of agriculture spring from the fear 
of production in excess of demand. 
Government policies are a mere reflec- 
tion of all these fears. There must be 
an abrupt about-face on the part of all 
of us if we are not to miss an unprece- 
dented opportunity to achieve an econ- 
omy of plenty. 

Some of the so-called postwar 
problems are being met every day. 
More than seven hundred thousand 
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soldiers have already received honorable 
discharge. Industries, such as con- 
struction and the machine tool industry, 
are already confronted with reconver- 
sion problems. War contracts termi- 
nated during the past year and still 
pending unsettled have a dollar volume 
more than double that of all the war 
contracts terminated at the end of 
World War I, and at present rate of 
settlement it will take two years to dis- 
pose of these cancellations now pending. 

Winning the war is the first consid- 
eration of every one of us but intelli- 
gent preparation for Victory need not 
detract one iota from war work and is 
truly meet, just, right, and available to 
salvation. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment sincerely believes that it is 
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possible for the United States to fight — 
its way to a peace-time production of 
one hundred forty billion dollars in 
goods and services, employing fifty-five 
million people. But this is possible only 
if government and business and labor 
and agriculture subordinate their group 
interests and work together for the 
common good. 

They must work together boldly, con- 
fidently, in the same spirit of coopera- 
tion and with the same assurance of 
success that our army, navy, and air 
forces are showing against Nazi and 
Jap. 

Caution, hesitation, timidity can de- 
feat all plans for an era of abundance, 
in which more goods wlil be available to 
more people. Victory demands faith and 
courage—courage and faith. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF 
PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING? : 
Guren G. Eve 
University of Wisconsin 


PRE-INDUCTION training has become a 
keyword in secondary education. Much 
has been written about it. It has occu- 
pied a dominant position in many con- 
ferences and most professional workers 
and laymen recognize it as the reference 
to the schools’ effort to support the war 
needs. If a school had pre-induction 
training, news stories were certain to 
appear in the local papers. If a school 
did not have it, the sin of omission 
certainly would be noticed. All educa- 
tors have accepted pre-induction train- 
ing responsibility as a school function. 
Some educators have accepted the pre- 
induction training pattern willingly 
while some have accepted it warily. 
Many refer to it as though it were a 
sort of educational “purple heart’ for 
secondary schools during these past two 
years. 

There probably were numerous rea- 
sons and incidents leading up to the 
establishment of the pre-induction pro- 
gram. Outstanding among these inci- 
dents were the stories of incompetence 
on the part of the youth presumably 
educated in our schools. Such stories 
were released to the newspapers of the 
nation by the agencies of the armed 
forces, particularly the Navy. These 
stories usually pointed out incapacities 
of students in terms of the fundamentals 
of mathematics, communication, and the 
basic manual skills. It was an easy 
step from the charge against the funda- 
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mental skills to the generalization that 
peace time schools were inadequate to 
meet the needs of a nation at war. Con- 
sequently there came, in rapid succes- 
sion, alarmist oratory, conferences, 
Victory Corps, pre-induction training 
programs, and jurisdictional strife—all 
with an orchestral background of “Edu- 
cation for the Air Age.” Finally, 
some educational common sense broke 
through the “overcast” and is in the 
struggle for ascendancy. 

During the formative period of the 
pre-induction training program, there 
was a deluge of bulletin material sent 
to secondary school administrators 
throughout the nation. It reached such 
proportions that professional educators 
in the field felt certain that there was 
no manpower shortage in the writing 
divisions of the numerous federal agen- 
cies. The strife and rumors of strife 
regarding the jurisdiction over the edu- 
cational programs at the national level 
created lack of confidence and bewil- 
derment on the part of the public school 
officials. 

After a year or a year and a half of 
highly individualized effort, the spon- 
soring agencies of the pre-induction 
program achieved some degree of coor- 
dination. The statement of the North 
Central Association subcommittee on 
pre-induction training which appeared in 
the last North Central Association . 
Quarterly is this Association’s answer 
to the need for simplification of our 
pre-induction aims and practices. A 
school staff now may assess it’s ability 
to function effectively in the pre-induc- 
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tion training program without giving 
prime concern to the preservation of it’s 
patriotic virginity. 

The pre-induction training program 
has affected, in varying degrees, most 
of our high schools. The practices in 
the individual schools have varied tre- 
mendously. Each school had the privi- 
lege of studying the program as sub- 
mitted by its sponsors and interpreting 
that program in terms of its own educa- 
tional facilities. Practically every high 
school in the nation can demonstrate 
evidence of pre-induction training in its 
daily program. Some have organized 
short courses, some have established 
semester or year courses, and all have 
studied the pre-induction content for 
the purpose of building it into the 


framework of regularly organized 
courses. 
The number of pupils actually 


participating in special pre-induction 
courses as such represents a small per- 
centage of the total number enrolled 
in the secondary schools. Nevertheless, 
most students have been touched by a 
school program that includes major and 
minor adaptations to the aims of pre- 
induction needs. Probably the greatest 
influence on the secondary school pro- 
gram has come from the general situa- 
tion in which teachers have studied the 
pre-induction aims and proposals for 
the purpose of directing all learning 
experience toward new or modified 
goals. Changes of this type are subtle 
but far-reaching. Probably the most 
sensible statement that has been made 
about pre-induction ’ training, though 
tardy in appearance, is that all school 
work is pre-induction training. 

With this brief resume of the pro- 
gram as such and its impact upon the 
school program, consideration may now 
be given to its implications for post- 
war education. Since implications mean 
an entanglement in the fabric of the 
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future program, imagination must be 
the vehicle of the projection. It would 
be folly to expect that objective evi- 
dence might be used exclusively to iden- 
tify and prescribe the pattern of the 
future. The objective evidence or de- 
scription of present experience may be 
used as a direction finder only. Without 
pretending to submit an all inclusive 
list of implications, the following are 
presented as a sampling of the implica- 
tions: 

1. Professional workers in education 
have been somewhat amazed and stimu- 
lated by the simplicity of the funda- 
mentals required for the complicated 
tasks of fighting a war. The fact that 
our attention has been centered upon 
the so-called fundamentals will lead us 
to a careful analysis of the fundamentals 
needed for peacetime. We may discover 
that the fundamentals upon which to 
build peace differ little from the funda- 
mentals required for our wartime neces- 
sities. The requirements of peacetime 
living may receive as vigorous analysis 
as have the requirements of wartime 
living. 

2. The failure of the young people 
entering the armed forces to demon- 
strate a mastery of the simple skills 
has focused our attention upon a skill 
maintenance program. The post-war 
program will undoubtedly seek to iden- 
tify the fundamental skills and set up 
a program for their maintenance. The 
shift of emphasis will be in the direction 
of considering the teaching task com- 
pleted when satisfactory learning ex- 
periences have been evidenced instead 
of when the last pages of the course 
of study and the textbook have been 
turned. 

3. The tendency to restrict textbooks 
and courses to extremely limited areas 
of learning has encouraged the use of 
short-cut methods of teaching so that 
selected specifics could be learned in 
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_ shortened periods of time. This tend- 
ency should be viewed in terms of its 
expediency and should be continued 
into the post-war period only after care- 
ful and thorough research. 

4. Our renewed attempt to analyze 
basic needs may tend toward a simpli- 
fication of the elementary or basic 
courses offered in our secondary schools. 
Attention will be drawn to adequate 
preparation in terms of outcomes rather 
than in terms of the subject matter 
content necessary to fill a unit of school 
time. It may well follow that the ad- 
- vanced courses will really be advanced 
and more exacting in terms of desired 
pupil accomplishment. 

5. In times of great crisis attention 
is drawn to performance. During these 
_ past two years our attention as a nation 
and as a professional group has been 
jolted with respect to differentiation be- 
tween outcomes and a passing acquaint- 
ance with prescribed content. The num- 
ber and selection of credits to be accu- 
mulated have yielded in significance to 
the consideration of what a young man 
or young woman actually can do. The 
future, then, may find us abandoning 
the idea that the study of prescribed 
content is followed by exclusive and 
prescribed learning. Curricular organi- 


zation, methods of teaching, and the, 


evaluation of the school’s effectiveness 
may shift in the direction of placing 
greater importance upon the outcomes. 

6. The pre-induction training pro- 
gram has many implications for the 
relationships between general educa- 
tion and specialized education. This 
area of implication is to be presented 
completely at another time on this pro- 
gram and is omitted in this presenta- 
tion. 

7. The experience with pre-induction 
training planned and directed by federal 
agencies may well renew our confidence 
in and desire to preserve local control 
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over the specifics of educational plan- 
ning. It is to be recognized that, with 
the singleness of purpose demanded of 
a nation at war, the federal agency has 
more occasion to influence the curricu- 
lar offerings of the schools than has 
characterized peace times with their at- 
tending multiplicity of purposes. Ex- 
perience indicates that power and in- 
fluence often is more willingly accepted 
than relinquished. The post-war period 
will challenge the wisdom of educational 
engineers in re-determining satisfactory 
limits of responsibility between federal, 
state, and local agencies responsible for 
and/or interested in the education of 
youth. 

8. An implication for postwar edu- 
cation with respect to over-all organiza- 
tion and direction revolves around the 
problem of the influence on our’ educa- 
tional program of  noneducational 
agencies. The number of federal agen- 
cies possessing or demanding opportu- 
nities to influence the school program 
has increased considerably. This will 
continue in the postwar period. Schools 
will be confronted with the problem of 
preserving a balanced program by clari- 
fying the working relationships of all 
educational agencies at all levels direct 
their anticipated cooperation with the 
schools through the line relationships of 
the educational agencies. 

9. Professional workers may well be 
impressed by the fact that any agency 
with money enough to send out mis- 
sionaries for promotional purposes can 
exert a profound influence on the edu- 
cational program. To be specific, the 
C.A.A., working as an independent 
agency but with the approval of the 
U.S. Office of Education, is exerting a 
tremendous influence on the secondary 
school program. The merit of the pro- 
gram as such is not the point in this 
observation. The implications are that, 
in the postwar period, a desire to in- 
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fluence and money for promotion might 
lead the Department of Agriculture to 
set up the purpose, content, and method 
for the agriculture course in our schools, 
the Department of Labor to take over 
the planning and evaluation of work ex- 
perience in the secondary schools, the 
Department of Commerce to dominate 
commercial education, etc. Nongovern- 
mental agencies, with the desire to save 
the world or themselves through cooper- 
ation with the schools, will not be de- 
mobilized with the armed forces and 
industrial workers at the close of the 
war. 

10. The dependence of the armed 
forces and of the nation upon the serv- 
ices of education has emphasized the 
power of education. Educators may ob- 
serve with pride that education has an 
important and essential part in the 
services required by a nation of people. 
The realization on the part of the na- 
tion that this power rests in the educa- 
tional program throws tremendous re- 
sponsibility upon the schools. We may 
well expect the schools to receive more 
attention than in the past. Failure on 
the part of educators in accepting and 
meeting this challenge would constitute 
the equivalent of treason against the 
nation. and of desertion of the youth to 
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whom the profession has an everlasting 
obligation. 

11. As professional workers we have 
discovered most forcibly through the 
pre-induction program that schools can 
change, even rapidly, and be better 
schools. The postwar period may find 
us less reluctant to break with the past 
in order to adjust to the present. Flexi- 
bility in school organization and pro- 
gram is a characteristic won with great 
effort and preserved with ingenuity and 
steadfastness. 

No educator can have worked in the 
schools during these past two years 
without having experienced serious 
problems, exerted strenuous efforts in 
adaptation, and confronted downright 
hard work in maintaining and improv- 
ing the school program. One may well 
hope that this phase of the experience 
has positive implications for the post- 
war period. Caution might well pre- 
vail in the speculation on this implica- 
tion for the future. Thornton Wilder’s 
character in the play, “The Skin of 
Your Teeth,” says, “When you are at 
war you think about a better life; 
when you are at peace you think about 
a more comfortable one.”’ Do you sup- 
pose Thornton Wilder might have been 
generous enough to except education? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF 
WORK EXPERIENCE AS A PART OF THE CURRICULUM? 


Water R. CLEMINSON 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


WITHIN a few years after Tojo and 
Hitler and their followers have been 
taken care of, it is quite possible that 
someone will write an historical account 
of our wartime homefront activities and 
the part they played in defeating the 
enemy. There will be chapters on in- 
dustry, labor, volunteer groups such as 
the Red Cross, and certainly there will be 
a very complete chapter on the contri- 
bution which the secondary schools 
made. Such a chapter, of course, will 
include the great work which our 
schools did in helping with the Red 
Cross, War Bond, and War Chest 
drives. It will relate how our science 


classes studied the importance of blood. 


plasma in saving the lives of wounded 
men and how great was the need for 
‘blood donors to maintain the blood 


bank; how the high school Victory 


Corps and student councils met weekly 
quotas at the blood bank, and how they 
sponsored blood-bank mobile units in 
their own schools to start people, thou- 
‘sands and thousands of them, in becom- 
ing regular blood donors. The complete 
cooperation and enthusiasm of school 
men made possible the working out of 
_plans whereby school shops were used 
in 1941, 1942, and 1943 for the train- 
ing of machine tool operators, welders, 
blueprint readers, draftsmen, and pre- 
cision inspectors on a 24-hour day, 
7-day week schedule. Schools modified 
their programs, adding aeronautics, 
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stressing shop courses for those who 
were of that aptitude, and giving spe- 
cial emphasis to science and mathe- 
matics for those who were capable in 
those fields. The English program be- 
came more functional and the social 
studies were revised to condense, and in 
some cases delete, traditional topics in 
order to give much more time for the 
study of political and economic history 
of the last half century, and of war 
problems. The entire school program 
of academic work and activity gave 
great thought to our American heritage 
—our freedom, our privileges, and our 
duties and responsibilities. History will 
credit schools for their part in training 
millions of boys who in a short time 
became the cleanest, strongest, and best- 
trained armed force in all history. A 
great reduction in the desertion rate 
compared with our last war was only 
one way in which they proved their 
loyalty to the nation, in spite of their 
abhorrence of war. 

Scheols will be credited with coop- 
erating fully in helping with the solu- 
tion of the manpower shortage of 1942, 
1943, and 1944. Through work experi- 
ence programs and pre-induction guid- 
ance, thousands of students, particu- 
larly boys, who otherwise would have 
left school, completed high school, 
thereby being better prepared for the 
armed forces, even while contributing 
to the huge assignment carried by in- 
dustry and business. Only 6.2 percent 
of students failed to return to school 
after the summer of 1943. 

Yes, the American secondary schools 
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have a right to be proud of their contri- 
bution to winning the war. History will 
give them much more praise than has 
been included in this brief-sketch. 

Of the many activities and modifi- 
cations in our curriculum and adminis- 
trative procedures, motivated by our 
being at war, the work experience pro- 
gram is among the most important for 
the effect which it may have on second- 
ary education. For several decades 
there has been, in many schools, rather 
complete cooperation with business and 
industry in providing real experience on 
the job on a part-time basis. In main, 
this has been limited to the larger 
schools having rather elaborate machine 
shop and commercial programs. Of 
course it is also true that, in the agri- 
cultural communities there has been 
considerable coordination of school ex- 
periences with work in the field and in 
the home. Never, however, has there 
been such extensive participation of 
schools in work experience, with stu- 
dents excused from school for out-of- 
school work for pay and credit, as we 
have had the last two years or so. This 
extensive departure from our traditional 
policies came about very suddenly. 
The answer was complete and very 
effective. Provisions were made gener- 
ally throughout the schools of the 
country for students to drop part of 
their academic load in order to free 
half-days for employment. This cooper- 
ation between school and production 
was partly responsible for the fact that 
last summer nearly four million young 
people, between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years, were at work. Now ap- 
proximately three million of that age 
are employed full or part time, nearly 
one-fourth of whom are under sixteen 
years of age. Thus, the work experience 
program helped solve an emergency 
problem. It was not begun for its edu- 
cational value to the students. 
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Our educational leaders were quick 


to set up splendid guiding principles — 


for carrying out such a program. Let | 


us review these principles briefly. The 


school must relate its program to the © 


activities of a community—the work, 


the production and life of the commu- — 


nity. If experience in training for work 
is to be realistic, it must be associated 
with production. The work should be 
exploratory. There should be rotation 
of assignments. When the worker be- 
comes proficient he should be given a 
new type of work, otherwise the work 


becomes exploitation—the worker be- | 


comes a part of a machine and his 
learning stops. The worker must have 
the opportunity to observe and study 
relationships between employer and em- 
ployee. There should be advisory com- 
mittees composed of students, parents, 
and representatives of industry and 
labor. School credit should be allowed. 
There should, of course, be well- 
planned supervision, both by school 


and employer, so that the progress of — 


the student is observed, studied care- 
fully, and guidance given. From ob- 
servations of the school counselor and 
the employer, and from responses from 
the student workers, some modification 
in the program of the school should 
result. 

It is generally conceded by educators 
that much value to the student results 
from such a program. Work experience, 
understanding the adult world, and be- 
ing inducted into adult life are vital 
phases of education. There is relatively 
little opportunity for most high school 
boys and girls to experience work at 
home. The work experience plan fills 
that need of allowing young people to 
appreciate a job and the joy of having 
done the job—in other words, to learn 
how to work. For many students, half- 
day employment will provide earnings 
without which continued attendance at 
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school would be impossible. Earning 
money, having money to spend and to 
save, helps in consumer education by 
“Learning to know the value of a dol- 
lar” as the old saying goes. Work ex- 
perience establishes _ self-confidence, 
brings about a greater appreciation of 
school, and makes more meaningful the 
study of economics, consumer science, 
American government, English, mathe- 
matics, science and other subjects. It 
will develop earlier an enthusiasm for 
acquiring special training and will im- 
prove labor-employer _ relationships. 
“Following instructions” will mean 
more to the student at an earlier age 
and learning to work with others, to 
“sive and take,” cannot help but con- 
tribute much to his understanding of 
citizenship. These, we have said, are 
values to the high school student result- 
ing from participation in the work ex- 
perience program. 

Are we doing enough, however, to 
evaluate the actual learning and growth 
which result from this experience? Are 
we checking the work experience pro- 
gram to see if we are following care- 
fully the fine principles which we have 
set up for it? How many of us are 
being forced to curtail our counseling 
and supervision because of our own 
manpower shortage? For instance, in 
our own school, the man who has been 
doing a splendid job in this program 
took over as assistant principal and 
dean of boys, because the former as- 
sistant principal and dean was commis- 
sioned in Uncle Sam’s Navy. The day 
after the announcement was made of 
his appointment, the new man received 
special “greetings from the President.” 
Are those who are not having to restrict 
their supervision of the work experience 
program carrying out careful studies to 
determine actually what is resulting for 
the students involved? Not much has 
appeared in print on this aspect. 


“between 
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A very interesting report has been 
made by the Rotary Clubs of District 
No. 147 of Rotary International.t In 
this report we should be quite pleased 
with the evaluation made by the parti- 
cipating students as well as with those 
by their employers, their parents, and 
their teachers. In this group of students 
about 40 percent were preparing for 
college and 25 percent hoped to go but 
were in doubt. Practically all of them 
stated that the experience was very 
worthwhile. None thought it was of 


' doubtful value. Their reasons were that 


it gave them status as individuals, ex- 
perience in how to get along with 
people, a feeling of more importance, 
self-confidence. They were better pre- 
pared to judge more intelligently about 
their futures, knew the value of real 
work, and had the desire to learn. It 
caused them to appreciate the real value 
of money, and to help out at home 
financially; made them feel proud to 
buy their own clothes; encouraged 
budgeting. They suggested that there 
should be better planning between 
school and the employer. Some sug- 
gested that teachers should be better 
sold on the idea; others, that employers 
should give students jobs on which they 
could learn more. What did they lose? 
Some said it interfered with extra-cur- 
ricular activities; that they had lost 
contact with some friends; had not had 
enough rest. In the main, their school 
marks had remained the same; for 
one-sixth, they went up; for about one- 
third, they dropped. 

None of the fifty-two employers felt 
that it had not been worthwhile. They 
believed that the students had become 
more serious, more accurate, more cap- 


1C. A. Weber, An Experiment in Cooperation 
the Rotary Clubs and Public High 
Schools, Providing Work Experience for Youth, 
August, 1942. 147th District of Rotary Inter- 
national, Chicago, Illinois. 
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able of assuming responsibilities, more 
punctual, more courteous, more care- 
ful, and more tactful. 

The response by teachers was particu- 
larly interesting. Their observations 
concerning the effect of work experience 
on school grades was almost identical 
with that given by the students. Nearly 
half of the teachers reported that they 
felt the experiment had resulted in im- 
proved attitudes on the part of the 

pupils. Only 12, percent said the pupil 
attitude became worse. 

About nine out of ten of the parents 
indicated that the experiment had been 
very worthwhile. 

In a study of the Grosse Pointe stu- 
dents who were on the work experience 
program a year ago and who completed 
high school last June, we found that 
they were unanimously in favor of the 

. program. They, too, felt that the most 
important gain to them was an under- 
standing of life out of school and out 
of home, the experience of being on the 
job and on their own, increased confi- 
dence, and help in choosing a vocation. 
In response to the question what they 
had learned which would not have been 
learned as profitably if the work experi- 
ence had followed graduation, only a 
few replies were received and they were 
not pertinent to the question. 

Let us weigh more carefully these 
responses from students on_ out-of- 
school work for pay. Are they indices 
of valuable, helpful experiences that 
could not be learned as well after com- 
pleting grade 12? Or are they expres- 
sions of thrill by youngsters who, for 
the first time, have steady jobs and 
good pay on school time and receive 
school credit for such experience? Let 
us remember that when many of these 
students were in grades 1 to 6, their 
fathers, uncles, and cousins were on 
WPA. 

How satisfied should we be with 
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evaluations of the success of the work 
experience: program submitted by stu- | 
dents making $2.00 or more for an. 
afternoon of work and, in addition, re- | 
ceiving school credit? Of course they 
would say fine things about it. Many | 
of them are enjoying seven- to ten- | 
dollar dates and rather frequent fifteen- | 
dollar permanents. To be sure, they || 
can be proud of having a hand in win- 
ning the war. There is no doubt. that 
their contribution is very important; 
but, as for their training for post-war | 
consumership, I wonder about their | 
real understanding of the value of a | 
dollar from this experience. Possession | 
of money does not, by itself, teach the | 
value and wise use of it. 

In inquiring into the permanence of | 
the present out-of-school work experi- | 
elice program we must, of course, con- | 
sider the need for student workers in - 
post-war years. What will be its effect” 
when a surplus of labor approaches? | 
Let me quote from a letter written by — 
the President of the Detroit and Wayne. 
County Federation of Labor, located in 
the most highly concentrated war pro-— 
duction area in the world: 


Dear ———: 


You have asked me for a comment on an 
innovation being introduced in some of the 
high schools wherein students put in half 
their time in school, and the other half in 
some gainful employment. The theory of this 
being that actual work experience, including 
meeting and working with other people, is a 
contribution to the student’s education. He 
is to be given credit on a basis Comperanle 
with his classroom studies. ... 

I believe that something can be said for 
the value of this suggestion, but I cannot 
help but feel that its value is being overly 
emphasized—that it takes from the student 
too much of the time that ought to be spent 
in school Aaaz 

I believe that it is fundamentally wrong 
to assume that our school system cannot 
profitably occupy the time of high school stu- 
dents for the full school day and the full 
school week. . 
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While it is true we may have acute man- 
,ower shortage at the present time, we know 
rom past experience that, generally speaking, 
here is a surplus of labor in America except 
n times of emergency... . 

Every high school student employed half- 
ime would be invading the work opportuni- 
fies of adults, shortening their life as eco- 
nomic producing units, by lengthening the 


span of the production life of the high 
school student... . 
Unquestionably, selfish employers would 


take advantage of the hiring of students in 
preference to older people because they could 
ret them to work cheaper and possibly ‘get 
more out of them. 

Therefore, I would say that I do not ap- 
prove of the plan, and I believe that labor 
will resist it. You are privileged to use any- 
thing said in this letter in any manner you 
care to. 

Very truly yours, 

FRANK X. Marte, President 
Detroit and Wayne County 
Federation of Labor 


Of course there are many possible 
educational values resulting from the 
out-of-school work experience which is 
now common in our secondary schools. 
However, we must be cautious. We 
must consider carefully a modification 
of this program for the period following 
this manpower emergency. We should 
increase, wherever possible, such stu- 
dent work experience as preparing the 
setting for a school dramatics produc- 
tion; managing, editing, and printing 
the school paper; repairing school equip- 
ment in school shops; participating in 
the management of the school cafeteria; 
helping with the many jobs in connection 
with noon movies, etc., but, should we 
not revise and add to our students? 
Should it not be more socialized, more 
realistic, better related to the resources 
of the community, greatly enriched by 
field trips to industrial, commercial, cul- 


tural, and civic institutions? We should : 


provide much more extensive opportu- 
nities for students to see and hear our 
branches of government in action. A 
one-hour trip through the City Hall 
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does not mean much. Neither does the 
high school student council president’s 
acting as city mayor for one day have 
much value—no, not even though his, 
picture appears on the front page of 
the evening paper showing him sitting 
at the mayor’s desk, talking over the 
city budget with acting city council 
president, Bill Smith, who in school is 
vice-president of the student council. 
There are so many possibilities which 
we are not using to provide sixteen-, 
seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old stu- 
dents better understanding of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption and 
of the relations of producer, distributor, 
employer, employee, and consumer. It 
is not necessary that the student in 
grades 11 and 12 be employed out of 
school to learn these functions and to 
understand these problems and their re- 
lationships. The school should be able 
to develop its program whereby the stu- 
dents in these grades can have a much 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the adult life of the community than. 
can be attained by spending a semester 
of afternoons crating in some warehouse, 
or filing, or operating a comptometer. To 
what extent have schools actually tried 
to develop true laboratory programs to. 
improve student understandings of pro-: 
ducer and consumer, business and in- 
dustry? 

Certainly, preparation for homemak- 
ing is an area in which secondary educa- 
tion should have a more important 
part. Which is more important—teach- 
ing students seventeen and eighteen 
years of age how to be successful work- 
ers in industry and business, or teach- 
ing what makes for a happy, harmonious 
family—successful motherhood and 
fatherhood? Which is of greater value 
to our seniors, a study of what causes 
business to go on the rocks, or a study 
of what causes marriage and home life 
to go on the rocks? Child care, home 
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management, home nursing, household 
arts, basement carpentry, home beauti- 
fication—have we reached the limit in 
our eleventh and twelfth grade pro- 
grams in these areas? Why can’t we 
release the best, most understanding, 
most creative 5 percent of our teachers 
from their regular assignments to learn 
from our present seniors and those of 
two, four, and six years ago—to study 
their development and their evaluation 
of our school programs and recom- 
mendations for improving them? From 
such a source these teachers could de- 
velop units for grades 11 and 12 which 
would be of real interest to the seven- 
teen- and eighteen-year-old ‘“‘in-be- 
tweeners”—not boys or girls, yet not 
young men nor young women. If we 
do this, we shall have no trouble hold- 
ing them full days through the comple- 
tion of grade 12 with learning experi- 
ences which will contribute much to 
their preparation for adulthood. 

For the complexity of life of 1950, 
the secondary school should have a pro- 
gram of general education to justify re- 
quiring school attendance to age eight- 
een or graduation from high school. 
Certainly there will exist the need for 
such education. There should be in this 
program every opportunity possible for 
in-school work experience in connection 
with class and extra-class activities. 
And the school should cooperate fully 
in after-school and Saturday work for 
those who need it. In the high school 
there should be general and pre-college 
education, but little occupational work, 
little or no half-day work for pay as 
we have now. 

The junior college should be devel- 
oped with a rich program of study and 
exploration of occupations, also ad- 
vanced study and research of current 
political, economic and social problems. 
Further, there should be additional 
electives in the arts, special projects re- 
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lated to hobbies, and the like. Occpadl 


tional study and training should make | 
up approximately half of the work. | 
This is the place for a well-planned, | 
very well-supervised program of work 
experience for pay. Three- or four-_ 
week full-time work periods should al- | 


ternate with study in grades 13 and 
14. Preliminary training and terminal 


courses coupled with work experience | 
guidance should provide splendid ex- | 
ploration in the occupations—truly a | 


complete experience in work, a learning | 
experience. 
Such a plan would be carried on by a 


staff of competent counselors to follow | 
each student after he goes to work. In| 
order to be effective, these counselors 


must understand well the occupational - 
resources of the community and enjoy 
very cooperative working relationships 
with employers and organizations of the 
community. In a high percentage of 
cases the counselor would recommend 
that the student move to another job 
to test himself on. other work, to learn 
additional skills, to avoid being a one- 
skill man. This counseling should con- 
tinue for more than six months or a 
year, after a student leaves school. 
Someone has said, “Our collegiate sys- 
tem has been maintained on a rather 
generous supply of public funds to train 
men and women for the professions. 
Should not more public funds be avail- 
able to improve the development of 
those who leave public educational in- 
stitutions earlier to begin their occu- 
pational life?” Much better develop- 
ment of the individual would result 
from continued counseling and guid- 
ance and from more freedom to try out 
work at business places, offices, stores, 
and factories. Labor unions and em- 
ployers will continue to have their dif- 
ferences of opinion, and therefore needs 
for arbitration. Some phases of this 
may at first be considered dangerous 


A 
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ground, beyond the realm of public edu- 
cation. However, a well-supervised pro- 
gram of work experience and counseling 
should help to improve the situation 
we now have. 

In conclusion: Continue with work 
experience? Yes, by all means. It is 
a vital phase of education. We must 
study and evaluate it as education 
mainly, occupational exploration. We 
should better prepare our young people 
of seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen 
for it by improving greatly our instruc- 
tional program in grades 11 and 12, by 
requiring full-day attendance for all in 
those grades, and requiring attendance 
until eighteen years or graduation from 
high school. A junior college program 
rich in the study and exploration of occu- 
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pations should be developed. It is neces- 
sary that we provide proper personnel 
for greatly increased guidance and fol- 
low-up. We must continue this counsel- 
ing beyond the year following leaving 
school and include those who drop out 
on the same basis as those who gradu- 
ate or complete special courses. Job 
placement is important. However, fol- 
low-up and counseling are the most es- ° 
sential factors in realizing the optimum 
values from work experience. This help 
should be available to all in the com- 
munity, regardless of their attendance 
record at school, and given without re- 
quest for at least two years after leaving 
school. These are vital in planning our 
work experience program, a responsi- 
bility of postwar secondary education. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION: SECONDARY LEVEL? | 


Haroitp SPEARS 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, N.J. 


WHEN compared with their rate of 
change in peacetime, the high schools of 
this country have revealed a remarkable 
inclination and ability to swing their 
programs over behind an all-out war 
effort. Local ingenuity has been teamed 
with state, sectional, and national lead- 
ership to provide curriculum changes 
pointed toward meeting the emergency. 
Some of these changes serve the war 
and yet have their roots in the basic 
long-time purposes of secondary educa- 
tion, others promise to serve wartime 
needs alone, while some seem to touch 
neither, These reactions come to the 
student of secondary education as he 
stops to study the present actions of 
the schools in relation to the promising 
period of curriculum reorganization that 
was interrupted by hostilities. 

Interest in General Education—By 
and large, the new programs being de- 
veloped before the war were in the field 


of general education. We were pointing . 


out that general education is that part 
of the student’s complete program that 
is being required of and experienced by 
the whole group, so desirable do the 
program planners consider it‘as training 
for the common good, for the everyday 
life of all, for general citizenship. For 
example,.if the school asks all the stu- 
dents to take American History, then 
this subject must be considered as a 
part of general education, even though 


1 This is the third paper in the series ‘“‘Educa- 
tion in the Postwar World,” read before the 
Commission on Research and Service in Chicago, 
March 22, 1944. 


many schools teach it as though it rep- 
resented specialized training. As dis- 
tinguished from such a course, but not 
necessarily opposed to it, there are the 
specialized courses selected by individ- 
ual students to meet particular needs. 
For instance, Latin, stenography, alge- 
bra, chemistry, orchestra, vocational 
machine shop, and a multitude of 
others stand out as courses meeting the 
needs of some, but not of others. 
Specialized education, as conceived 
in this treatment, is not synonymous 
with vocational education. Vocational 
education is specialized education but 
all specialized education is not neces- 
sarily vocational. For instance, the stu- 
dent who wishes to study music in high 


school for four years may never have 


occupational aspirations in that field. 
What he has is interest and some talent 
in the music that justifies this intensive 
application, and the fact that he can 
profit by this program while his friend 
has no business in it at all marks it as 
over and beyond the basic program of 
general education. The very fact that 
the music program may bear values in 
training for everyday citizenship is in 
itself further evidence that there can 
never be a sharp line drawn between 
general and specialized education in the 
high school. 

Thus there was a tendency to dis- 
tinguish, though not always too sharply, 
between general and specialized educa- 
tion. The growing interest in the dis- 
tinctions revealed the educator’s con- 
cern for educational goals, for no one 
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would have ever worried about such 
differences in offerings and activities 
unless he first had had in mind the pur- 
poses of the school’s program. Educa- 
tors were looking behind subjects as 
such, looking for the sound purposes 
of secondary schooling, and were at- 
tempting to set up school programs to 
serve those purposes. 

And thus it was readily understood 
why in the area of general education 
there was apparent a tendency to merge 
or to relate subjects and courses former- 
ly offered independently. Correlation, 
fusion, integration, and core course were 
among the terms used in this connéc- 
tion. It is no surprise, as purposes took 
precedence over courses, that such sub- 
jects as English, social studies, art ap- 
preciation, and personal development 
were here and there losing their identity 
in core courses of a broadened and en- 
riched nature. Likewise, it is no sur- 
prise that in this respect for purposes, 
there was a noticeable tendency to 
recognize the importance of classroom 
processes. Pupil-teacher planning and 
group procedures were widespread. 

From 1935 down to 1942 as many 
as ten to twelve good books were pub- 
lished treating the curriculum reorgan- 
ization that was in progress in the high 
schools. The last of these was the 
volume, General Education in the Amer- 
ican High School, sponsored by the 
General Education Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. It came from 
the presses of Scott-Foresman and Com- 
pany in March, 1942, and represented 
the combined attempt of such men as 
Corey, Everett, Hand, Havinghurst, 
Jacobsen, Johnson, Lindquist, Macken- 
zie, Prescott, Redl, Rosencrance, Tyler, 
Willing, Works, and others to harness 
for the moment the emerging concept 
of general education in the secondary 
school. As the introductory chapter of 
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that book went to press after the war 
had opened and in the midst of the na- 
tion’s cries for specialized training, the 
editors still boldly stuck to their orig- 
inal purposes, and. set down that general 
education is general in at least three 
respects: 1.It is intended for every- 
one, 2. It is concerned with the total 


_ personality, and 3. It is concerned with 


the individual’s nonspecialized activities. 

Thus war found the high schools in a 
period of growing interest in general 
education, a period that had climaxed 
a decade of intensive study of second- 
ary education. But, in turn, war was 
to show little interest in this aspect of 
education. War represents a job to be 
done, a vocation to be carried out in the 
form of thousands of smaller jobs on 
both the military front and the home 
front. Secondary education was due for 
a severe shifting of emphasis. 


THE SWING TO SPECIALIZED 
WAR COURSES 


For the high schools the first eighteen 
months after Pearl Harbor represented 
a period of girding for war. It was as 
natural as it was correct that energies 
be applied to this task. Educational 
leadership turned its attention to war- 
time problems, the most challenging of 
which was that of determining the 
proper curriculum emphasis for effec- 
tive warfare. Within a surprisingly 
short period of time the high schools all 
over the country seemed to find them- 
selves in possession of a preferred list of 
war courses. Headed by mathematics 
and physics, it included pre-flight aero- 
nautics, physical fitness, and a list of 
five or six shop courses known as pre- 
induction training, emphasizing abilities 
in such lines as machines, electricity, 
and radio. By the end of the school 
year 1942-43, the principal in the most 
remote school could recite the list, even 
though he might not be able to offer 
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all of them to his students. Yes, 
Swayzee, Indiana, as well as Minne- 
apolis, had the answer, and Blue Grass 
as well as Davenport. This rather com- 
mon acceptance of a particular group 
of courses was due in no small measure 
to the active influence of military lead- 
ers and of such groups as the War De- 
partment and the United States Office 
of Education. A directive issued in the 
fall of 1942 by Gen. Lewis Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, spotted as 
critical occupations the teaching of 


mathematics, science, and vocational | 


shop, thus adding another strong stamp 
of approval to a particular selection of 
war courses. 

By August, 1942, the War Depart- 
ment was pointing out that sixty-three 
of every one hundred men inducted into 
military service were to hold specialized 
jobs, and within a very few months the 
ante had been raised to eighty-six in 
a hundred. The war effort was por- 
trayed as being comprised of specific 
tasks calling for specific training and 
experience. In turn, the war has brought 
to the schools a period of emphasis 
upon specialized training one of 
renewed interest in subjects as such. 
This emergence of a few courses as the 
war courses has had its counterpart in 
flutterings in other subject fields, where 
attention was called, often quite vocif- 
erously, to the wartime significance of 
this or that offering. But regardless of 
the educational importance one may at- 
tach to these other areas, and regardless 
of the worthy steps taken in many of 
them to effect a wartime emphasis, it 
must be recognized that when reviewed 
on a national scale the nod of military 
significance was made to a rather short 
list of specialized courses. As the band 
struck up its military air, the once gay 
and popular general education now 
found herself in the position of a for- 
gotten wallflower. - 
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RECAPITULATION 


While the school years 1941-42 and 
1942-43 represented for school admin- | 
istration a frantic scramble to find the | 
blueprint of war courses that should be > 
followed, the opening of the present 
school year seemed to bring with it an 
awareness on the part of an increasing | 
number of high school leaders that that — 
part of the job had been cleared. In 
general, by September, 1943, schools 
that were at all inclined to shift courses 
and curriculur emphasis had done so. 
Consequently, since then there has been 
noted a growing interest in reflection 
upon the relationship of the wartime > 
high school to the long-time conceptions 
of secondary education—to the period | 
of reorganization just prior to the war 
and to the period to follow it. After 
busily improvising while on the run the 
past two years, the high school planner 
is again taking time to sit down for re- 
flection. The shelf of books treating the 
fundamental reorganization of second-— 
ary education again attracts the atten- 
tion of the school leader as he suddenly 
remembers the enterprise in which he 
was engaged when he was so abruptly 
interrupted by war. Although, for the 
war period, we need to stick to the job 
of pre-induction training, the period of 
clutching for new war courses seems 
past and the lull invites an attempt to 
catch our breath and get our bearings 
on the longer road we are traveling. As 
we square away for this longer per- 
spective of our job, it is natural that we 
are turning our attention to such ques- 
tions as these: 


x. How did the pre-war high school proce- 
dures stand the test of the nation’s wartime 
needs, and to what extent has the war 
brought discredit to educational beacons that 
guided the schools during that past decade? 

2. How much does the war program of 
the high school represent a return to so-called 
fundamentals and how much does it-find its 
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being, in the principles that have been so 
-popular during the curriculum movement of 
the past decade? 

3. How has the program of general educa- 
tion fared in the face of greater emphasis 
upon specialization? 

4. What does the present hold for the fu- 
ture of secondary education? 


These questions are too closely re- 
lated to treat separately, the implica- 
tions of one giving meaning to another. 
Furthermore, so actively are we still 
engaged in furthering the war at the 
moment, the observer of secondary edu- 
cation is too close to that task to be 
able to break apart logically all the 
‘threads that seem to tie the school’s 
present activities into its past and its 
future. This brief paper represents a 
modest attempt to bring such questions 
into the limelight, an invitation for 
secondary school leaders to give them 
some worthy consideration in the 
months to come. 


THE WAR’S TEST OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


To the schools, as well as to the 
homes, the Boy. Scouts, and the other 
youth-serving institutions of America, 
‘comes the credit for having produced 
the basic material from which this 
peace-loving and peace-living nation has 
so successfully cut out a highly effective 
fighting force of ten million within a 
period of three years. The fact that the 
average soldier of this army is inches 
taller and pounds heavier than the 
American soldier of 1917 reflects the 
encouragement educational institutions 
have given health and physical training 
since health was accepted as the first 
principle of education back in 1918. 

As recently as two years ago, we were 
being told that. our attempt to build 
interest and respect for individuality 
into the secondary school had resulted 
in a soft education and a soft product 
unable to stand up in a world of goose- 
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steppers, disciplined through dictatorial 
management and through a narrow regi- 
mented school program, taught with 
faith in the theory of training the mind 
by means of the rigorous schoo] task. 

The ready adjustment of the boys to 
combat life, and their stellar perform- 
ance on the field, in the air, and on the 
water against the supposedly well-dis- 
ciplined Germans and Japs have blasted 
into the realm of mythology this bed- 
time tale. The effectiveness with which 
our boys have moved from peacetime 
endeavors into military life has revealed 
that in reality the schools’ outstanding 
contribution to the Nation’s war effort 
was being made long before we actually 
entered the war. 

The cry made five and ten years ago 
that American youth were not being 
taught true love of country has been 
drowned out, forever we hope, by the 
marching feet and the flying wings of 
those same youth as they eagerly move 
out all over the world to fight for the 
principles of their way of life—princi- 
ples strengthened in their understand- 
ing by school methods in keeping with 
them. Self-direction in the school so- 
ciety, respect for personal differences in 
the classroom, the selection of leaders 
from one’s group to help handle school 
government, lessons in sportsmanship 


on the football field and in courtesy 


about the building, and a hundred and 
one other practices that reflect the 
American way of life have unconscious- 
ly conditioned high school youth to a 
love of country that will stand the test 
in times such as these. 

Furthermore, the nature of this war 
has tested America’s system of so-called 
universal secondary schooling and has 
found that it towers above the highly 
selective systems, such as that in which 
France placed her faith and then found 
it wanting. This is a technical war, 
carried on by specialists who have 
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learned those specialties only through 
their ability to command such funda- 


mental tools as the abilities to write, 


to read, to use numbers, to concentrate, 
to listen, to communicate intelligently, 
to respect leadership, and to work har- 
moniously with their fellow workers. 
This army called for raw material al- 
ready thus treated, and consequently 
ready for the task of learning the vari- 
ous war jobs to be done. It has been a 
war calling for an educated army, with 
ample schooling to enable the next les- 
sons to be taught. It was largely the 
contribution of modernization in edu- 
cational procedures this past quarter of 
a century that enabled youth to meet 
this demand. The average soldier in 
this army has completed the tenth 
grade as compared with the sixth for 
the average soldier of 1917. These addi- 
tional four years of schooling have 
given this country the chance, on both 
the home and the war front, in its war 
making to catch up hurriedly with the 
enemy nations that for years have been 
preparing their war machines and con- 
ditioning their peoples for the ordeal. 
The percentage of men in today’s army 
who are high school graduates exceeds 
the percentage in the army of 1917 who 
were grade school graduates. 

This standard of schooling of the 
American youth that marked him as 
educationally ready for this war wasn’t 
achieved by chance. This ability of the 
school the past quarter of a century to 
hold more and more students to gradu- 
ation can be attributed largely to its 
willingness to expand its offerings, both 
curricular and extracurricular, and to 
vary its methods, in keeping with an 
appreciation of the wide range of in- 
terests and abilities to be served in its 
potential student body. Likewise, in 
this period teachers moved rapidly from 
the position of story-book pedagogues 
over to that of human beings profes- 
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sionally trained and having the service 
approach to teaching. The critic today 


who would rail at the school for having — 
adopted this course at the expense of a 


narrow curriculum conceived in mental 
discipline and required of all who would 
graduate, needs to visualize the plight 
the country would be in at this moment 


had its secondary school system re- + 


tained its early highly selective features 
and the consequent high mortality rate. 
America can be truly thankful to the 
secondary school for its vision and 
progress the past quarter of a century, 
and to the leadership in the teachers 
colleges that encouraged this broadening 
of the school program and the outlook 
of the teacher. 


Students of comparative education ,_ 


have a rare opportunity to use the war 
to measure the effectiveness of the 
American system of secondary education 
against the systems of Europe, such as 
the logical approach of France and the 
disciplinary approach of Germany. And 
once and for all they can give the blue 
ribbon to the American plan which 
places personalities before disciplines, 
subjects, or logics. Thank God, in keep- 
ing with its basic faith in individual 
worth, America invested its public edu- 
cational funds in all the children of all 
the people, and did not profess to be 
able to select the potential leaders and 
thus limit its secondary school invest- 
ment to that group. 

Vested Interests and Reactionaries — 
But, unfortunately, this clear-cut case 
for the secondary school in this war is 
occasionally lost sight of in the foggy 
thinking of those of us who, in our 
eagerness to save the country on the 
lecture platform or through the press, 
reach back for the security of a story- 
book conception of schooling, and in 
doing so damn the realism that has 
come into education in recent years. 

Back in 1940, in the earlier stages of 
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Selective Service, before this country 
had a chance to see how adequately our 
young men were going to handle this 
job of warmaking out on the widespread 
battlefronts, the results from standard- 
ized tests administered at the induction 
centers to all-who came that way, led 


officers in those positions to cry out - 


that the high schools had not done their 
part in teaching mathematics, physics, 
and similar subjects upon which, it was 
pointed out, success in this war de- 
pended. For some time thereafter it 
was open season on the high school, the 
pot shots being made from within our 
educational circles as well as from with- 
out. 

Vested interests and reactionaries in 
the educational field heralded the com- 
ing of war as the order to return to the 
so-called fundamentals, and as an end 
of curriculum planning and experimen- 
tation. In some sort of disciplinary re- 
lationship, they loosely associated the 
rigors of war with the rigors of the old- 
time education, and discredited the 
more popular concepts of general edu- 
cation of the past ten years as fanciful 
pastimes to be put aside when there 
was work to be done such as winning a 
war. As some high officials in uniform 
yelled “Boo,” educators scurried in all 
directions to find refuge under any sort 
of shelter marked “fundamentals.” For 
example, even the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools showed great concern over how 
the high schools had been spending 
their time, by appointing last. year a 
committee “to study the effectiveness 
of instruction in the fundamentals, and 
to set about to establish means which 
will summon the ingenuity of every 
principal and teacher within North 
Central schools to do this basic task to 
the best of their ability.” 

Functional Education—Running as 
a basic thread throughout the period of 
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curriculum reorganization in general 
education prior to the coming of war 
was the concept that education is a 
functional proposition, and that any 
educational program must respect time 
and place. Curriculum leaders, backed 
by ample research, pointed out again 
and again that we learn what we live, 
that use strengthens and disuse weakens, 
that the learning situation is most effec- 
tive when it respects the life and needs 
of the learner. This same concept was 
expressed a hundred and one ways, but 


they all emphasized the same point: 


a curriculum that promised to function 
for the individual at hand. In keeping 
with this concept and the findings of 
educational research, straight thinking 
educators were refusing to grant to 
school subjects as such any universal 


_presto-chango powers and instead to 


use curriculum content realistically as it 
pertains to the development of the par- 
ticular student at hand. It left no place 
for nationwide curriculum prescrip- 
tions that would ignore the variables of 
time and place. In keeping with the 
basic principle of American life, that 
of respect for individual personality, 
teachers were making teaching the diffi- 
cult tasks of seeing curricula in terms 
of individual personalities as well as in 
terms of social needs. In that period 
teaching lost one thing; namely, the 
easy formula of assign-study-recite. 

It is true that this simple lesson in 
pedagogy, the lesson of functional 
schooling, is still not appreciated by 
many citizens and even many within 
our own ranks. They have been too 
busy with their own pursuits to be 
studying the science of education. This 
group still takes for granted that school- 
ing is largely a matter of mastering cer- 
tain facts and skills to be stored away 
for an emergency that may arise years 
later in a man’s life, it being assumed 
that such facts and skills would still 
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be available upon call, even though un- 
touched for years. Furthermore, they 
still like to attach a disciplinary value 
to subjects, reserving the right to select 
a preferred list of so-called mind train- 
ers, giving this magic power to some 
and not to others. 

As the manufacturer of the new army 
cried out against the ways of education, 
he merely followed the easy pattern 
set by the college professor of English 
composition who finds it easier to blame 
the high school than o meet the in- 
structional challenge of the student be- 
fore him, of the high school teacher who 
blames the elementary school for hav- 
ing sent up unprepared material, and of 
the elementary school teacher who casts 
one eye at Johnny’s standardized test 
score and the other at his father and 
then throws up her hands in disgust at 
the trick God has played upon her. 

As to wartime criticism of the school, 
once the secondary school educator had 
shifted the emphasis of his curriculum 
toward wartime needs he then took time 
to point out the fallacy of the charge 
that schools had been asleep prior to 
the opening of the war. He pointed out 
that— 


1. There is little right to complain about 
the lack of mathematical learning that our 
graduates had not been needing in their peace- 
time endeavors of the past decade. Square 
root and the unknowns X and Y, for instance, 
have meant nothing to ninety-five out of a 
hundred of the 1930-1940 graduates in their 
everyday activities. The senior who faced 
unemployment after graduation back in those 
depression years didn’t need more mathematics 
or training in electricity. The wheels of our 
technical world were idle and engineers were 
going at a dime a dozen. Mathematics would 
have given him neither the technical ability 
to move the wheels that were idle because 
of man’s inability to cope with his social 
world, nor the mental discipline or power to 
think himself through a depression that had 
stumped his elders, who, by and large, had 
taken their schooling in the days when the 
theory of mental discipline was the theme 
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song, and when algebra and geometry had 
been required by all. 

2. The demands of technical military war- 
fare today places more mathematics courses 


on a functional basis for the moment, and 


not only are our schools now encouraging 
such courses, but our boys are now applying 
themselves at this work beyond expectation. 


They see mathematics as leading to the ability ~ 


to pilot a bomber, to navigate a boat, or 
to qualify for V-12 or some other specialized 
training in the service. In other words, they 
see mathematics as a part of their everyday 
experiences, and thus interest is enhanced. 


3. Student needs and interests, and’ conse- 


quently curricular offerings and emphasis shift 
with the times. While engineers were walking 
the streets ten years ago they are at a premium 
in 1941. We were not complaining about a 
doctor and a nurse shortage in 1939 but we were 
in 1941. We didn’t need bomber pilots and gun- 
ners in 1939, but we did in 1941. Schools have 


shifted as readily as other institutions to the _ 


needs of the times, and high schools are now | 


sending out graduates who can handle mathe- - 


matics up through spherical trig. 

4. When the early criticisms were made of 
the high schools, they were made in the early 
days of the new selective service, when in- 
duction and reception centers were not yet 
ready to cope with their personnel problem, 
with the differences that exist among men in 
an army of millions representing an educa- 
tional range from below fourth grade up 
through doctoral work. Gradually these cen- 
ters found their stride, and as inductees were 
sorted carefully on the basis of ability, apti- 
tude, interests, and past experience and train- 
ing, the military service in these very methods 
and techniques paid tribute to the schools for 
having developed them in the struggle to 
isolate the individual from mass procedures. 

5. Furthermore, as educators we know that 
what the student needs in his life is what he 
is most apt to remember. Most of our youth 
have had as much basic mathematics and 
science as is needed in the Service, but the 


passing of the years since graduation, or since ~ 


the courses were taken, without the repeated 
use of the learnings, has meant rapid forget- 


ting. It’s an old law of-learning that “use — 


strengthens and disuse weakens.” A little re- 
fresher work in the schools for those already 
in, has done wonders in bringing back earlier 
learnings. 


And so war came to the high school, 
and the school turned its back upon the 
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study of general education as it loyally 
and enthusiastically applied itself to 
the new task. As it found its place in 
the national enterprise, likewise its 
critics of the frantic days of 1941 
seemed to find more essential places in 
war production. At least, they stopped 
sniping at the schools, as those insti- 
tutions mustered their curricular and 
extra-curricular forces to move into the 
assignment at hand. 

And now that the high school has 
effected its wartime program, we can 
carry on that program in all honesty 
and at the same time gird ourselves for 
the struggle that may be necessary to 
free the school after the war from some 
educational misconceptions that may 
most easily be left on our doorstep after 

_the smoke has cleared away. 

1. We must guard against a growing 
conception that schooling is in the main 
training to do specific jobs, The war 
shifted education to the training for 
specific wartime tasks. This pre-induc- 
tion approach has been used widely and 
intensively with millions of youth in 
schools and colleges as well as in the 
specialized training centers of the serv- 
ices, and will continue to be used until 
war is over. War has, for the moment, 
been our occupation, and these proce- 
dures represent occupational training. 
Thousands upon thousands of youth 
who ordinarily would have matured 
gradually through four years of high 
school and four more of general educa- 

tion in liberal arts colleges, are during 
the war years being subjected to this 
intensive, pre-induction approach to 
schooling. Tomorrow’s civic leaders are 
among this group. The longer the war 
the more these experiences will have set 
with tomorrow’s citizenry a misconcep- 
tion of education that will permeate the 
lay control of the schools. Let’s beware 
of snap judgments about what military 
education has actually taught us, for 
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it is extremely tricky to draw conclu- 
sions from experiences with vocational 
education, such as war training, to be 
used in conducting the more difficult 
task of general education. 

2. A second fallacy in educational 
thought and practice that grows natur- 
ally out of this one is that of accelera- 
tion. If one conceives schooling as 
mainly preparation to do this or that 
task, as picking up this fact and that 
skill for possible later use, then it 
would readily follow that in the race 
for this promised land the youngsters 
would skip grades and cut corners as 
they cleverly beat their competitors. 

If we don’t guard against it, this fal- 
lacious thinking may operate not only 
in respect to vocational education but 
also in general education. For instance, 
in our intense interest to hurry young 
people on to something ahead in their 
lives, we may find ourselves endorsing 
a program of liberal arts that would 
give the A.B. degree at the end of the 
fourteenth grade, and in turn a half- 
baked high school education at the end 
of the tenth grade, and in turn an ele- 
mentary education at the end of the 
sixth grade, and before we realize it we 
would be hurrying the baby away from 
the mother with a B.I. degree (Bachelor 
of Infancy) at age one or two. 

Opposed to this preparation-for- 
something-ahead conception of educa- 
tion, with all of its production line 
features, is the more satisfying concep- 
tion of education as better living in 
which you get returns at the moment. 
The stock depression in describing this 
approach has been to say that educa- 
tion is life rather than mere preparation 
for it. 

This saner approach respects the fact 
that the major goals of general educa- 
tion are understandings, appreciations, 
and habits that demand a period of 
school ample in length to enable this 
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hand, this more leisurely approach may 
lead dangerously near to another com- 
mon fallacy in educational thought. 

3. In determining this general pro- 
gram of education that seems good for 
all, at either high school or college level, 
it has been common to attribute false 
values to certain subjects, placing the 
halo of respect upon them rather than 
upon the individual student to be 
served. It is common now for us to 
see leaders of the old school again mak- 
ing these false assumptions, and try- 
ing to pull back into the school some 
of the fallacies that research and sound 
thinking drove from our temples years 
ago. For instance, in the last autumn 
issue of the Yale Review, we find the 
dean of Yale College telling the high 
schools that their curriculum “should 
bring their pupils to a high degree of 
proficiency in a few fundamental disci- 
plines.” The first of these would deal 
with language arts and: “should rest 
upon rigorous grammatical analysis.” 

His second great portion of the cur- 
riculum of general education to be re- 
quired of all going through the high 
school would be a continuous study of 
mathematics. In his words, “the beauti- 
ful precision of mathematics affords the 
best training in the habit of correct 
thinking which is available to us. Four 
arduous years in this subject would 
bring the pupil through the first parts 
of algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry.” The high school should never 
let this group use the wartime situation 
to grind their axes long since dulled 
beyond redemption. 

As we refute such leadership in our 
attempt to build a program of general 
education that begins not with subjects 
but with the students before us and 
their present and future lives, we find 
ourselves over in the area of social liv- 
ing. This war has shown us once and 
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for all that an educational program || 
that serves society can’t withdraw from || 


that society and find its major emphasis 


in the so-called disciplines or in the 


so-called cultures of the past. 
4. In this connection a fourth point 
of concern is apparent. It is our appre- 


ciation in these war years of the contin- 


ued rapid advancement in technology 
at the expense of any improvement in our 


ability to live together. The school pro- 
gram has reflected this, with a decline | 
in emphasis and enrollments in the so- 


cial living areas and the increase in 
emphasis upon technological training, 


as represented by science, mathematics, | 
and shop courses. The proper social — 


implementation of our technical know- 
ledge is still a goal that challenges the 
planner: in general education. 

Yes, in a typical high school, we offer 
four years of mathematics up through 
spherical trig, and we give the senior 


boys pre-flight aeronautics as well as | 
physics. Yes, we give them other pre- 
induction technical courses and a stiff | 


physical fitness program. But, in our 
pride, let us not forget that they go out 
lame in social relationships, in civic or 


social consciousness. They’ll risk their — 
lives for their country, but when they | 


return to civilian life will they give their 
abilities and energies to better local, 
state, and national government, to the 
support of schools, and to the preserva- 
tion of their neighbors’ rights? 

As soon as possible we need again to 


share our curricular attention with the — 


promising broader programs that were 
being developed in general education 
when war came. For instance, the so- 
called combination or core course de- 
serves our serious attention. All over 
the country, leaders in secondary educa- 
tion who were developing or encourag- 
ing such programs have long since 
shifted their energies to the more direct 
war effort, which means that it will be 
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that much harder to pick up the job 
again when the opportunity does arise. 
_ The public conception of citizenship 
training is so frequently rather narrow, 
as revealed by the interest this past year 


in the tests treating learning in Ameri-. 


can history. An improved program of 
general education will have to fight the 
narrow conception of citizenship train- 
ing as mainly that of picking up a few 
facts about the history of our country 
and some more about the forms and 
functions of our government. 

5. A fifth warning that we must 
sound for ourselves is that after the war 
we must not give any more credit to 
standardized tests than they actually 
deserve. The pressure of selecting men 
for officer or specialized training from 
the millions coming through the -recep- 
tion centers in a short period of a few 
months in itself tends to elevate our 
testing instruments to a position beyond 

their true reliability and validity. In 
turn it tends to subdue the more sub- 
jective personnel procedures that we as 
_ school people value as so necessary in 
appreciating the human values and dif- 
ferences among individuals. Further- 
more, our sincere desire to give the boys, 
‘who haven’t graduated, credit for edu- 
cational experiences in the armed serv- 
ices and at the same time our fear of 
so-called blanket credit may lead us to 
throw the weight of responsibility upon 
standardized tests and thus give credit 
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to the science of testing beyond what it 
should deserve. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to measure objectively some of the 
accomplishments that we are after in 
general education. a 

In our schools, as we observe the boys 
of the senior class who are skimmed off 
as the promising leaders of that group 
by such a test as the A-12 or V-12, and 
then note some who are not, we appre- 
ciate some of the limitations of the test- 
ing movement. 

The European system ‘of education 
has been heavily loaded with the idea of 
being able to cream off by means of 
examinations at different points those 
who deserve the state’s further financial 
investment in education. If this nation 
ever moves in the direction of giving 
free college education to a selected 
group, we can expect a continuation of 
the wartime practice of giving standard- 
ized tests a respect beyond that which 
they deserve. . 

How general education comes out of 
this whole situation depends largely up- 
on four things: (1) how clear is our 
conception of the true purposes of the 
American high school, (2) how clear is 
our conception of how individuals learn, 
(3) how clear is our understanding of 
the lives and needs of these boys and 
girls we serve, and (4) how much deter- 
mination will we have to stick by our 
guns against the pressures that operate 
to ignore these first three. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION: COLLEGIATE LEVEL * 


W. E, Prix 
University of Minnesota 


No one knows yet under just what cir- 
cumstances World War II will end. 
Neither can anyone predict with cer- 
tainty to what postwar conditions higher 
education will have to adjust. Never- 
theless, it is essential that we give these 
matters serious thought now, in order 
that prompt adjustment to conditions 
may be inaugurated as they develop. A 
number of straws in the wind indicate 
that we shall have to plan general edu- 
cation and more vocational education 
for a much greater proportion of our 
youth and over a longer period of time. 

The modern passion of ordinary 
American parents for more education 
and more functional education for their 
children will reach the college with an 
increased pressure in the decades fol- 
lowing World War II as it reached the 
high school level following World War I. 

There will be the necessity of keep- 
ing more youth out of the employment 
market once the war and the postwar 
booms are over. 

The growth of democratic ideas will 
call for better understanding of increas- 
ingly difficult social problems at a 
higher than common school level by 
more people. These will be both domes- 
tic and world wide in scope and will 
be closely interrelated. 

The effectiveness of the best educated 
nations in war and peace is becoming 
very apparent in this war. All success- 
ful nations, all powerful nations are 
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arguments for more and better educa- 
tion. Our extraordinary accomplish- 
ments in military expansion, in produc- 
tion, in research, and in fighting are 
based on education which has been rela- 
tively superior in spite of alleged faults. 

The ex-servicemen have noted that 
inductees with higher education and 
special knowledge were preferred for 
promotion. They will want their own 
children to have more and better edu- 
cation than they had. 

These considerations point definitely 
to a postwar expansion of higher educa- 
tion. This additional education, I be- 
lieve, will not be largely, only partially, 
vocational. Most nonprofessional jobs 
are learned in a relatively short time— 
not more than only six to twenty-four 
weeks. If, then, we have to serve youth 
with two to four years of education, 
his needs and the needs of society will 
emphasize his general education more 
than his vocational education. This 
will have to be adjusted on a far greater 
scale than formerly to the complete nor- 
mal range of individual capacities for 
further post high school education. 
Nevertheless vocational education will 
be so very much more in the picture 
that even the arts college will have to 
recognize the validity of the natural in- 
terest of youth to get prepared for some- 
thing definite to do. , 

Some necessary changes of emphasis 
and some new content in the general 
education of the postwar period we can 
identify now as an outcome of this war. 
Is there any doubt that we must give 
more attention to the peoples of Asia, 
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the Pacific, South America, and Africa? 
Shall we not have to orient youth much 
better on those domestic and foreign 
‘problems of security, of the level of liv- 
ing, of freedom, of free enterprise or of 
international cooperation about which 


we hear so much and. shall hear even 


more? Shall we not have to concern 
ourselves with all problems of inter- 
cultural and commercial relations? 

Is there any doubt that insight into 
the basic principles of science is becom- 
ing more essential? Agriculture, tech- 
nology, industry, business, labor, home 
life, and international relations are iden- 
tified with problems of technology. The 
wide area of science, then, cannot be 
an elective for indifferent sampling; it 
must constitute a well-developed por- 
tion of the common knowledge of all 
better-educated citizens. 

More important still are the ethical 
values with which religion, philosophy, 
and psychology are concerned. The 
processes of democracy call for ethical 
motivation as much as for understand- 
ing. This war has been caused by a 
moral breakdown or perhaps lack of 
moral development among nations much 
more than by a lack of knowledge. 

On the question of what content the 
war and the postwar period may project 
into our future program, I have said 
enough by way of illustration to indi- 
cate (1) that social progress has a stake 
in the character of the general educa- 
tion of citizens and (2) that the con- 
tent and emphasis within this general 
education may need change. We have 


here problems which require the imme- | 


diate attention of higher institutions. 
Let us consider next certain other 
trends of general education which were 
already growing more articulate before 
the war but which the war, I believe, 
will accelerate to make postwar educa- 
tion more effective, more democratic, 
more functional, and more social. I 
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have gathered them from a study of 
recent plans and innovations of insti- 
tutions that have pioneered with the 
implementation of educational ideas to 
meet current needs and to correct cur- 
rently recognized deficiencies. I shall 
merely attempt to summarize them 
briefly, without discussion. They are as 
follows: 


1. A clearer concept of the function of 
education as a social institution. 

2. A broader concept of the objectives of 
higher education. More attention to a philos- 
ophy which is functional and social in orien- 
tation as well as cultural and individual. 

3. Greater stress upon the development of 
each student as a unique individual. 

4. A decrease in the use of free electives 
in the main areas of general education, which 
represent the main areas of human activity 
and culture; an attempt at integration of 
citizens to common insights and purposes. 

5. Greater use of college divisions instead 
of the college departments and of required 
and much longer survey courses or sequences 
instead of elective unit courses as the basis of 
the organization of general education. 

6. More articulation of all of the senior 
high school with all of the junior college. 

7. More recognition of personal, home and 
family, social and civic, relationships of the 
individual. 

8. More opportunity for student self-activ- 
ity and responsibility. 

9. More counseling and guidance with use 
of trained experts on technical or difficult 
problems and more participation in ordinary 
counseling by selected members of the faculty. 

10. Periodic, comprehensive examinations for 
diagnosis and general evaluation as well 
as for better records and profiles of educa- 
tional status. More reliance upon measures 
of achievement than upon credits completed. 

11. The conscious improvement of exami- 
nations for more valid evaluation of out- 
comes; attempts also at more functional ex- 
aminations. 

12. Greater use of the best clues from edu- 
cational research; more experimental setups 
for the evaluation of outcomes. 

13. Individualism of some of the instruc- 
tion, particularly for the superior, with use 
of tutors, honors plans, reading periods, and 
conferences. 3 

14, Variable scholastic standards with ref- 
erence to ability. 
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15. Greater stress on motivation for parti- 
cipation in the affairs of society. Understand- 
ing and insight is all important but it is not 
sufficient. 

16. More frequent faculty conferences and 
committee work on institutional problems. 

17. Considerable use of the workshop 
among groups of institutions for the inten- 
sive study of common, specific problems. 

18. Increased belief in acceleration for the 
superior all along the way. There is also 
a growing feeling that the average student 
can also do better work of a thorough sort 
where needed if it is properly planned and 
adjusted to his ability, rate of maturation, 
and to his life motives. 

1g. Greater use of socialized methods of 
instruction—panels, group conferences, reports. 
More attention to classroom opportunities for 
critical thinking and creative efforts. More 
written work involving these. 

20. Greater use of audiovisual aids to give 
reality to ideas, to save time, ed to aid 
retention. 

21. Work experience recognized as a valu- 
able constituent of general education when it 
constitutes a new experience from which edu- 
cational outcomes of value are derived. 


I believe that these characteristics of 
recent innovations in higher education 
are trail blazers for all of us. They 
emphasize an emerging more demo- 
cratic, broader, more social, more func- 
tional general and cultural education. 

These characteristics of recent inno- 
vations have come in response to criti- 
cisms and to recognized weaknesses of 
college education. May I sample only 
a few of them. 

The High school ond college pro- 
grams of general education do not ar- 
ticulate well. They overlap and 
duplicate much. There are too frequent 
breaks between succeeding levels such 
as the 3-3-2-2-1 plans which encompass 
the eleven years devoted to junior high 
school, the senior high school, the jun- 
ior college, the senior college, and the 
masters degree year of the graduate 
school, respectively. 

Secondary and higher education need 
a philosophy of education. Instructors 
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need to familiarize themselves more || 
with the implications to education of 


_ the views or oppositions to views of the — 


idealist, the essentialist, the functional- || 
ist, or the reconstructionist. || 
We have seen, in effect if not in pur- 


‘pose, a past emphasis upon the acquisi- 


tion and retention of knowledge as an 
end rather than the further use of 
knowledge as a means to such more 
important ends as the ability, inclina- 
tion, and habit to do critical thinking 
and creative work, to be motivated and. 
to be physically and emotionally fit for 
participation in the affairs of life. The 
importance of accurate information for 
good thinking, however, can never be 
overlooked; yet learning must result in 
action as well as contemplation, in citi- — 
zenship as well as scholarship. 

Again we are told that we do not 
relate adequately the lessons of the — 
past to the problems of today. We ex- | 
pect a transfer into life from our stu- | 
dents, individually and collectively, that 
occurs much too frequently and which 
we do not help them to make because 
we emphasize the social heritage as 
such rather than the projection and end 
points of the trends of the past in the 
problems of today. 

Elective privileges are misused. They. 
should be utilized to develop special 
talent, to remedy deficiencies, to extend 
cultural and avocational interests, to 
contribute toward later vocational or 
pre-vocational preparation. 

We are told that superior students 
are not challenged sufficiently; however, 
we find at the same time that normal 
students become so discouraged by 
standards too high for them that a ma- 
jority of them drop out before the 
sophomore year of college is completed 
without the attainment of other less 
complex but for them the more import- 
ant outcomes of learning of which they 
are capable. The psychology of learn- 
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ing and of individual differences is too 
little understood and it is applied still 
less. 

_ High schools and colleges are over- 
departmentalized. Introductory courses 
used for general education purposes are 
planned to contain the technical foun- 
dations for the future specialist rather 
than the content most needed by 80 
percent of the students. In these courses 
the two groups, it is urged, should be 
‘separated. 

The examination of student records 
indicates that the general education of 
typical college graduates has too many 
gaps in very important areas of learning 
and of life. They also reveal course 
credits and grades as the measures of 
competency. 

Recent departmental orientation or 
survey courses are too brief—mere 
peeps through a keyhole. We need se- 
quences in the six or eight main divi- 
sions of instruction extending upward 
throughout the secondary school and 
the general college for continuous and 
better integrated development. 

These are criticisms found in the 
literature today. If valid, they do call 
for reorganization. Clearly, higher edu- 
cation of the postwar period must eval- 
uate itself and face reactions like these. 
It must make education more effective 
and more truly liberal and general if 
it is not that now. 

This problem of general education is 
not one for higher education to work 
out independently. The total period of 
general education includes also the six 
years of secondary education. A check 
of some four thousand permanent record 
cards sampled from some sixty colleges 
and universities revealed that our col- 
lege graduates who are teachers, while 
in high school gave more time per aver- 
age student to English, the classical 
languages, all languages, mathematics, 
physical sciences, all science and all his- 
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tory than is given to these subjects in 
college. This analysis of records further 
emphasizes the essential oneness of the 
aims of the eight to ten years of liberal 
education beyond the elementary school. 
It also reveals strikingly their current 
lack of articulation. These two levels 
of education, the high school and the 
college, must get together in a way 
which accrediting associations like the 
North Central Association and all state 
and local departments of education can 
foster. 

May we now look briefly at this total 
problem—largely a postwar problem— 
of the organization of secondary 
and of higher general education as 
a continuous articulated process. It is 
so broad that for perspective it is best 
presented in concise outline or graphic 
form for which I shall use a series of 
outlines and figures. 

The Function of General Education 
in a Democratic Society—Much too 
briefly stated this can be summarized 
to include: 


1. Literacy. Mastery of the tools of learn- 
ing to the highest possible level of each in- 
dividual. 

2. Culture. Transmission of the rich social 
heritage of culture and technology. 

3. Individual Development. Development of 
each individual as a unique personality in 
terms of his capacities, interests, talents, de- 


ficiencies, and vocational choice. This is his 
birthright in a democracy. 
4. Capacity for Social Progress. The promo- 


tion of social progress through enlighten- 
ment and perhaps more important through 
acceptance of ethical values; the promotion 
of wide scale motivation for action and par- 
ticipation in life activities; the development 
of the ability to readjust constantly to new 
individual and social needs as they arise. — 


Literacy, culture, individual develop- 
ment, capacity for social progress are 
thus the responsibility of schools as 
social institutions. This I believe calls 
for institutions which are devoted to 
the general education of all normal citi- 
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zens up to the ages of twenty to twenty- 
two; that is, the completion of the 
fourteenth year of school through what 
is now the sophomore year of college 


I. Areas of Culture and Learning 


1. Oral and written language 
English and world literature 
History and social studies 

Science 

Arithmetic and elementary math. 
Health, recreation, fitness 

Fine and applied arts 


Ethics, philosophy, 
psychology, religion 


SI AAR YS 
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philosophy, functions, objectives, and 
outcomes. 

Objectives and outcomes have been) 
stated in various and sundry ways. I 


Life Relationships 
Personal 


1. 


2. Home and Family 
3. Social and Civic 


4, Vocational 
5. (Religious) 


~_ 
- 


/ 6. T Participation in life 
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‘Jj 1.. Knowledge-information-generalizations 
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Fic. 1. THE OByECTIVES AND OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


by practically all persons as a desir- 
able foundation for citizenship. 

The Objective and Outcomes of Edu- 
cation.—If society accepts these tasks 
to be the function of the school as a 
formal social institution, educators 
must next see more clearly’ just what 
the objectives and outcomes of educa- 
tion in this institution should be under 
this concept of function. Education 
needs a frame of reference in terms of 


have attempted to bring the most usual 
categories of classification together to 
show how, after all, they include each 
other. This will clarify confusion and 
help in curriculum planning. These in- 
terrelationships can be graphically pre- 
sented with the help of the three 
dimensions used in Figure 1. 
Most general learning for insights can 
be classified into about eight so-called 
divisions: (1) oral and written lan- 
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guage, including foreign languages, if 
“needed, (2) English and world litera- 
ture, (3) history and social studies, (4) 
Science, (5) applied arithmetic and ele- 
mentary mathematics, (6) health edu- 
cation, recreation, and physical activity 
for fitness, (7) fine and applied arts, 
and (8) ethics, philosophy, psychology, 
and religion. These are major curricu- 
lum areas that reflect the major areas 
of human culture. General education 
aims to promote understanding in all 
of them for the educated citizen. 

The constituents of the individual’s 
life relationships are often pointed out 
as objectives. They are (1) personal, 
(2) home and family, (3) social and 
civic, (4) vocational, and (5) for those 
who would include religion, religious 
relationships. These relationships as 
objectives of higher education are so 
important that some have attempted to 
organize secondary or higher education 
around them and to submerge the tradi- 
tional classification into subjects or 
divisions as such. With them I cannot 
go. I would make a most careful, very 
detailed analysis of what knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes are needed for these 
relationships of the individual. I would 
see to it that they are incorporated fully 
into the development of the eight divi- 
sions of learning which I have already 
listed. I have arranged the four or five 
life relationships along the second 
dimension of the cube, each cutting 
across all eight divisions along the first. 
It will be noted that any one of these 
life relationships can in life involve any 
or all of the eight divisions. Together 
the areas of knowledge and the life re- 
lationships of the learner constitute the 
area, that is the length and breadth, of 
general education. 

There is another common classifica- 
tion of outcomes or objectives that then 
applies to the entire length and breadth 
of general education, so far considered. 
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These can be arranged along the third 
side of the cube where they cut across 
both of the other two categories. They 
are (1) knowledge—the possession of 
essential information and the compre- 
hension of the great generalizations, (2) 
skills—the necessary habits, skills, and 
processes of learning and better living, 
(3) ideals, attitudes, and appreciations, 
(4) the ability, inclination, and habit 
of doing critical and creative. thinking, 
(5) motivation—the most important 
single word in modern general educa- 
tion, and (6) participation in life— 
which focuses upon a useful life all that 
is included in this diagram as education. 
The recent trend to change the emphasis 
of general education from mere erudi- 
tion and the cultivated gentleman to 
dynamic intelligent citizenship is one of 
the major changes which have to be 
effected in the postwar period without 
sacrifice of all that has grown dear 


' to privileged minds as culture. It is the 


dynamic concept of culture and general 
education. 

The Articulation of General Educa- 
tion at all Levels—Next, with the help 
of Figure 2, may I present a proposal 
for the divisional organization of general 
education from the first year of second- 
ary education through the last year of 
the junior college. This constitutes an 
eight-year period and attempts to 
(1)integrate the two levels, (2) pro- 
vide a required sequence and scope to 
general education for all, (3) simplify 
organization for general education, and 
(4) recognize terminal, vocational, pre- 
professional or more advanced academic 
education. 

The seventh to fourteenth years of 
schooling are organized today by vari- 
ous plans as Figure 2 indicates. But, 
however, they may be organized, it 
should be possible if we work together 
to use the divisional plan of sequential 
or integrated course organization to go 


School Years Included 7 re | 
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through all of them. Personally, I be- 
lieve it is still ineffective for best out- 
comes to build junior college divisions 
and survey courses upon high school de- 
partments organized into largely elec- 
tive unit courses. I would use the divi- 
sional idea as basic for all general 
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cation. 
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Fic. 2. A Proposep ARTICULATED DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


education at both levels. It is, if any- 
thing, more important at the lower, 
secondary level. I would have the divi- 
sions organized into a sequence of ar- 
ticulated, functional courses extending 
for each year through all the eight years 
of general education. I would require 
these sequences of general education 
of all, but adjust them to levels of 
ability. We could decide to devote the 
major part of this eight-year period, 
perhaps three-fourths of the time, to 


intensive college preparatory courses. 
Examples of possible vocational or pre- 
vocational choices in a fair-sized insti- 
tution of either or both levels might be 
agriculture, homemaking, _ secretarial 
work, trades and industrial education, 
the distributive occupations, or more 
advanced unit courses for special talent 
development in music or art, or what 
not. We should identify as early as 
possible those who plan to go and who 
are able to go into the learned and 


ee aed naliesties 
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technical professions and_ segregate 
them to pursue a rigorous college pre- 
paratory sequence in more advanced 
mathematics and more intensive lan- 
guage instruction than is necessary for 
most of the others who are following the 
divisions and terminal vocational train- 
ing. 4 
The Method of General Education — 
General education, however, is not only 
curriculum. It is method and policy, 
too. The total concept of instruction 
includes activities, practices and poli- 
cies, which in themselves are as much 
general education as the content of 
courses. Some of these are recom- 
mended for greater emphasis in the 
general education of the postwar period. 
Their emphasis will meet some of the 
criticisms of general education discussed 
earlier. They can be roughly grouped 
under the following general headings: 


1. Guidance 

a. More trained persons as directors and ex- 
perts on problems. 

b. More use of selected and better oriented 
staff members as counselors 

c. Group and’ individual conferences avail- 
able to all students 

d. Better personnel records. 


2. Adaptation to individual differences 
a. Greater challenge to, and higher standards 
' for, superior students 
b. High school and post high school instruc- 
tion also geared to the entire range of 
normal students 
c. Vocational choices recognized earlier; in- 
tensive vocational training delayed as long 
as possible but completed as such with 
graduation 
‘ d. The needs approach to talent, to remedi- 
ation of deficiencies, to development of 
new interests, and the future vocation 
with use of the elective privileges. 
3. Student responsibility and imitiative 
a. More self study through guidance and self 
evaluation 
b. Individualized methods and procedures 
used in independent study. 
A, Contact with extramural life 
a. Excursions, surveys, current reading, em- 
phasized more than now 


, 
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b. Regional and community problems con- 
stantly in the picture 
(1) Socio-economic problems 
(2) Cultural problems 
c. The physical environment taught and in- 
terpreted better 
d. Work experiences for educational values 
e. Extracurricular activities to attain certain 
objectives of individual development. 


5. New instructional procedures 
a. More audio-visual aids as in military 
services 
b. Constant coordination and integration 
among divisions 
c. Socialized procedures—panel, discussion, 
conference planning, evaluation 
d. Individualized procedures—tutors, honors, 
reading periods. 
6. Institutional research on 
problems 
a. Staff sensitivity to social and student 
needs maintained 
b. Educational outcomes evaluated con- 
stantly , 
c. Faculty committees maintained. 


instructional 


4. Evaluation 
a. Periodic, at succeeding levels on each stu- 
dent’s progress 
b. Comprehensive examinations for records 
and profiles 
c. Cumulative personal histories 
d. Experimentation with new ideas. 


I have endeavored to pull together 
for perspective some of the trends 
which are indicated for the postwar 
period in general education. I have tried 
to recognize some new trends which will 
quite certainly come out of the war 
and some prewar trends that likely will 
be accelerated for a more functional 
postwar occupation of youth in college. 
I have tried to indicate that all this 
is a matter of more intimate coopera- 
tion between high school and college 
without complete independence of each 
of the other or domination of each by 
the other. I have tried to make sugges- 
tions which I believe will meet the criti- 
cisms of present education. 

It seems to me that public secondary 
and junior college systems have a 
unique opportunity to make many new 
contributions. Independent colleges and 
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state schools have the same opportunity 
and obligation. The educational lead- 
ers in each state should unite in coop- 
erative efforts to plan better articulated 
programs of instruction in the general 
education program. It is also clear that 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools such as the North Central As- 
sociation have a very special opportu- 
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nity for a major project of research and | 
service. Teacher preparing institutions 
likewise have an obligation first to. 
supply perspective to teachers and ad- 
ministrators and then to work hard at 
the details of their own programs. To. 
this end the colleges must work with, 
not independently of, the education that 
precedes it. 


MAKING GENERAL EDUCATION AVAILABLE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL NOW AND AFTER THE WAR? 


Pau B. Jacosson 
Davenport, Iowa 


Many good ‘things can be said about 
the schools and their contribution to 
the war. The average soldier has nearly 
four years’ more training than his father 
had a quarter century ago. In the first 
world war only 20 percent had gone 
beyond the eighth grade; today 67 per- 
cent have done so. Thirty-nine percent 
of today’s army has graduated from 
high school; in the first world war, only 
9 percent were high school graduates. 


There is evidence, too, that those who 


have the benefit of secondary school 
attendance, especially the graduates, are 
better soldiers than those who have not. 
The training of the men in uniform re- 
ceived before they entered the service 
is the greatest single contribution to the 
war made by the schools of the nation. 
Second only to the contribution to 
the armed forces has been the contri- 
bution made by the schools to our vast 
production of the materials needed by 
our armies and those of our allies. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women received the basic training which 
enabled them to fit into our industrial 
machine as it shifted into high gear. 
And millions more were given refresher 
or single skill courses which enabled 
them to fit into war production. 
General education in the secondary 
school had not failed the generations 


which had experienced it. Neither had: 


it achieved its full potentialities. 
Certain changes are now operative 


1This is the second paper read before the 
Commission on Research and Service, for Panel 
No. 1, “Credit for Military Experience,” at Chi- 
cago March 22, 1944. 


which can, and in individual schools at 
least will, further improve general edu- 
cation in the post-war world. Partly 
because of necessity, in larger part be- 
cause of the conviction of school ad- 
ministrators, a planned program of 
schoo] and work is enriching the lives 
of millions of teen age boys and girls. 
Summer farm employment, day haul or 
home placement, work camps, school 
terms planned to allow work vacations 
during peak seasons, four hours of 
school and four hours of work in urban 
communities, to mention only a few, are 
flourishing. The literature of school ad- 
ministration carries analyses which in- 
dicate that supervision is being, or soon 
will be, furnished, that criteria are be- 
ing developed, that credit is being con- 
sidered, and that administrative or- 
ganizations and personnel are being set 
up. Work experience articulated with 
school attendance shows every indica- 
tion of becoming a part of school organ- 
ization. If it is made part of the general 
education program during the war years, 
it will persist in the post-war years.” 
“Every boy must be physically fit 
to fight and live” has become a slogan 
for both boys and girls in forward- 
looking schools. Emphasis on improv- 
ing one’s individual performance rather 
than merely trying to surpass others in 
physical skill is a hopeful sign. Some 


2“Continuing School Attendance while Work- 
ing,” Education for Victory, II (February 3, 
1944), 1-5. 

See also Schools and Manpower, pp. 32-63. 
Twenty-First Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1943. 
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emphasis on body-building exercises 
rather than complete reliance on free 
play—and that sometimes haphazard 
—is a wholesome sign. Emphasis on 
health and physical education and a 
general toning up of the offering in 
this area is apparent. We should note 
carefully, however, that this problem 
has not been solved; beginnings only 
have been made. Let us take care that 
these gains are consolidated and ex- 


tended in the post-war secondary ~ 


school. - ; 

The impact of pre-induction courses 
has been felt in the secondary school. 
Refresher courses in reading, and in 
simple mathematical calculations, in- 
creased emphasis on the abilities. of 
writing clearly and of speaking effec- 
tively have reduced formalism and have 
brought reality to many classrooms. 
Such “stock taking” caused by the needs 
of pre-induction is an educational good 


_ which must not be allowed to disappear 


after the war. 

Educational placement on the basis 
of demonstrated competence rather than 
time spent in school has made its ap- 
pearance on the educational scene. 
First pronounced by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, the idea of placing 
young adults at their level of compe- 
tence demonstrated through tests pre- 
pared by the A.F.I. has been endorsed 
by the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals and The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and has been 
broadcast by most of the regional ac- 
crediting agencies in the United States. 
There has come to my attention the 
case of a 28-year-old Army lieutenant 
who had completed only the eighth 
grade. On the test of general educa- 
tional development prepared by the ex- 
amination staff of the Armed Forces 
Institute he has demonstrated that he 
had a competence in five subject-mat- 


ter areas equivalent to the goth percentile 
of achievement of the high school sen- 
iors in nine hundred high schools on 
whom the test was standardized in the 
spring of 1943. Certainly if the high 
school in his home community is un- 
willing to grant this young lieutenant 
a diploma he will be welcomed, if he sur- 
vives the war and desires to enter a 
higher institution, by the best univer-— 
sities in our country. : 

Educational placement on the basis’ 
of demonstrative competence eliminates 
forever the lockstep of progression by 
time spent in a secondary school and 
makes it possible for able persons who 
could not or did not attend school with — 
their age mates to take their rightful 
place on the educational scene. 

The necessity of advising the indi- 
vidual student to choose wisely the 
proper arm of the services or to seek 
his most effective place in industry has ° 
enhanced the guidance function and has — 
provided both increased emphasis and 
additional personnel. This gain, too, | 
must be kept after the war. 

Good as general education shows signs 
of becoming, there is one glaring weak- 
ness about which we can do something 
now and to which I wish to devote the. 
rest of my:remarks. The high school 
has been called the people’s college. But 
it is not the school of all the people. 

The 1940 census shows that 84 per-— 
cent of the fourteen year olds, 81 per-_ 
cent of the fifteen year olds, 70 percent 
of the sixteen years olds, and 56 percent 
of the seventeen year olds were attend- 
ing school Only one-fourth of the 
eighteen and nineteen year olds were in 
any sort of educational institution; most 
of these were properly enrolled in col- 
leges and universities. All of us know 

1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1940. Population, Series P—4, No. 8, p. 


12. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
IQ4I. 
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that the percentages enrolled in 1944 
are even lower because high school en- 
rollments have decreased from 5 to 8 
percent each of the last two years. 

None of us would claim that all young 
people from fourteen to seventeen years 
of age should be in secondary schools. 
A few potential intellectual leaders have 
graduated and have gone to college. 
A few others are so stupid they should 
be in custodial institutions rather than 
in the public schools. A small percent- 
age, Owing to poor environment or in- 
adequate parental direction, are confined 
to corrective or penal institutions. Some 
children have been driven from the 
schools by a curriculum which does not 
make sense to an adolescent or by 
teachers who had no understanding of 
problems of young pevple. Others do 
not attend because they live in such 
inaccessible places that the high school 
cannot be reached. But the great ma- 
jority of the fourteen to seventeen year 
olds who were not in school—27.5 per- 
cent of the total age group—were ab- 
sent principally because they could not 
afford to attend. 

For over twenty years, since Counts 
published his pioneer investigation, 
The Selective Character of American 
Secondary Education, we have known 
that children from comfortable or finan- 
cially secure families persisted in school 
more generally than those from the 
lower economic groups. One sentence 
must suffice. “It appears that the 
chances that the child of a father en- 
gaged in one of the professional pursuits 
will reach the senior year of the high 
school are sixty-nine times as great as 
those of the child whose father is a 
common laborer.’ Ten years. later 
Counts’ study was repeated as part of 

1 George S. Counts, The Selective Character of 
American Secondary Education, p. 43. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph No. 19. Chica- 


go: University of Chicago ‘Department of Edu- 
cation, 1922. 
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the national survey of secondary edu- 
‘In both of them 
there had been tremendous increases in. 
the totals enrolled. In one city there 
was evidence that the high school en- 
rolled a slightly larger percentage of the 
children from the lower income groups — 
than had been the case a decade earlier.? 
In the second city the evidence indi- 
cated that the schools were less demo-. 
cratic or more selective since the lower 
groups had not kept pace with their 
more fortunate peers.’ : 

Bell, in the Maryland Youth Study, 
reached a conclusion which is not sur- 
prising: “. . . . the strongest single 
factor in determining how far a youth 
goes in school is the occupation of his 
father.”* Furthermore, 54 percent of | 
the out-of-school youth in Maryland 
gave economic reasons for dropping out 
of school. No wonder Bell stated, “It 
seems obvious that before the schools 
can effectively participate in any solu- 
tion of the national youth problem op- 
portunities for attending them [the 
schools] must be provided.” ° | 

The Regent’s Inquiry into the char- 
acter and cost of education in the State 
of New York echoes the same dismal 
refrain. ‘So severely handicapped are 
withdrawing pupils that almost one out 
of every two belongs to a family classi- 
fied as poor or indigent: only one in 
twenty was reported to be living in com- 
fortable or wealthy homes... .” 7“. . 
within the schools of our democracy a an 


2 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and 
C. Ellwood Drake, The Secondary School Popula- 
tion, p. 14. National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
tion, Monograph No. 4, Bulletin No. 17. 
Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 1933. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 

4Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
p. 63. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. 

6 Ibid., p. 67. 

7 Ruth E. Eckert, and T. O. Marshall, When 
Youth Leave School, p. 72. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938. 
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aristocracy, not alone of aptitude, but 
also of economic privilege, still exists 
to perpetuate class barriers.”* and ob- 
servation shows that the boys and girls 
who leave high schools today for war 
jobs are principally from the less fa- 
voured economic groups in our society.” 

Immediately some will say public 
high schools are free; therefore, all can 
attend. Recent research, indicative 
rather than conclusive, is pertinent. 


Over nineteen thousand students in 


134 high schools in twenty-nine states,* 
kept records of their expenditures in 
fourteen categories. These data, re- 
corded weekly, may be summarized as 
follows: Average annual expenditure 
for all students, $82; for boys, $74; and 
for girls, $88. Average expenditure for 
students in the ninth grade, $63; in the 
tenth, $69; in the eleventh, $88; and 
in the twelfth, $106.4 There were also 
differences in the average expenditures 
made by children from various occupa- 
tional groups. For example, the chil- 
dren of professional parents recorded 
expenditures of $96.53, while the chil- 
dren of operatives and kindred workers, 
railroad brakemen, share croppers, fish- 
ermen, bus drivers, factory laborers, and 
the like, reported average expenditures 
of $71.43.° There was also a gradual 
increase in expenditures as the size of 
the community increased, from $58.50 


in communities of less than one thou- © 


sand to $103.50 in cities of over one 
hundred thousand. 

It may be argued, with reason, that 
total expenditures of $82 are meaning- 


1 Jbid., p. 85. 

2The U. S. Office of Education estimates that 
, there are 546,000 fewer boys aged fifteen and 
over in school this year than last year and 
888,000 fewer than in 1939-40. Education for 
Victory, II (February 3, 1944), 21. 

3 Paul B. Jacobson, “The Cost of Attending 
High School,” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Bulletin No. 119 (January, 
1944), pp. 3-28, 65. 

4 Ibid., p. 16. 

5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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less until they are broken down to in- — 
dicate whether the individual expendi- — 
tures are valid or excessive. ‘The items — 
in order of magnitude are clothing, — 
$41.46 (46 percent); lunches, $16.18 © 
$9.98; 
transportation or carfare, $7.72; school — 
supplies, $4.30; and admissions, $2.07. 
A series of smaller items make up the © 


(18 percent); miscellaneous, 


total. The largest single item is cloth- © 


ing ranging from $29.49 for ninth grade 


boys to $62.13 for twelfth grade girls. — 
It may be contended, of course, that — 
young people need clothes whether they — 
attend school or not. But the cost of © 


clothes considered suitable for school 


is greater than the cost of clothes — 


which can be worn at home. 


If $82 is accepted as the average 


expenditure made by nineteen thousand 
students attending high school in 1942- 
43, we begin to see more clearly why 
students from the lower 


economic | 
groups drop out of school. For pro- — 
fessional workers the expenditure of 
$82 to pay the running expenses of a — 
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son or daughter in high school is a mat- i 
ter which requires not even a second — 


thought. But for the family with an — 


annual income of two thousand dollars 


-or less, and that means half of the 


families, such an expenditure is a seri- 
ous matter, particularly if there are 
two or more children. For those fam- 
ilies with annual incomes of one thou- 


sand dollars or less—in 1942 this group — 


included 32 percent of the families °— 


such an expenditure is impossible. For 


want of the necessary cash money to 
attend school, those segments of society 
who are in most desperate need of the 
help which the school can give are 
forced to drop out. Thus the vicious 
cycle: family income determines to a 


6 Faith Williams, The American Standard of 
Living, p. 20. Problems in American Life, No. 
19. Washington: National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1943. 
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great extent the grade attained; grade 
attained in school determines, broadly, 
the kind of work one will do; this, in 
turn, determines income, and_ the 
amount of schooling which will be avail- 
able to the next generation. 

There are several ways which might 
make education more generally avail- 
able. Higher family incomes would 
help, and plans for full employment 
aiter the war should alleviate the diffi- 
culty. But schoolmen alone can do little 
to raise family incomes. 

Schools could and should furnish more 
free services. If athletic coaches are 
furnished, why should not admissions 
to athletic contests be free to students? 
Free lunches and free transportation 
would help; but unfortunately this re- 
sults in higher local costs for education 
which many communities cannot af- 
ford. Some form of federal assistance 
either to enable the individual to carry 
the cost or to enable schools to fur- 
nish the necessities is imperative. But 
unless the student has or can earn the 
money to buy the necessary clothing, 
the largest single expense, he. will not 
stay in school. There are two kinds of 
aid to education: (1) aid to make 
general education better, particularly 
in those areas which now have the 
poorest schools; and (2) aid to enable 
those who cannot now attend to enjoy 
the schools which are available. Both 
are necessary. Both should be sought. 
This paper concentrates on the second 
because it has been far less generally 
solicited and is probably more readily 
available. 

During the war thousands of young 
people are working part time while con- 
tinuing to attend school. But even now 
in rural areas which have not been 
touched by war production, young peo- 
ple cannot earn the necessary money to 
stay in school decently. There will be 
thousands of such communities after 
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the war. Every willing and able boy 
and girl has the right to earn the money 
necessary to stay in school and to reach 
that level of competence which his abil- 
ity will allow, be it high school or col- 
lege graduation. Organized schoolmen 
have an obligation to see that such op- 
portunities are provided. Now this can 
be done locally in most communities; 
after the war federal funds will be 
needed everywhere. 

In this nation of opportunity my 
grandfather, an immigrant from Nor- 
way, was allowed to build up a farm- 
stead at practically no cost except his 
own energy and perseverance. A gen- 
erous federal government gave to the 
homesteaders, . mostly young people, 
280,000,000 acres of land, an area equal 
in size to Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Many of you were in- 
direct recipients of that bounty through 
inheritance or opportunity. 

Today the federal government can 
give opportunity by making funds avail- 
able so that young people can complete 
their secondary education and go on to 
college. The experience of the A.S.T.P. 
units in hundreds of colleges has demon- 
strated clearly that the underprivileged, 
but able, have responded remarkably. 
The federal government will, I believe, 
make the necessary funds available if 
those who understand the need—the re- 
sponsible school administrators of the 
United States—ask for it. The federal 
government through its Congress has 
always been interested in the develop- 
ment of individuals. Not all individ- 
uals not now in school need $82. Some 
need much more, some need much less. 

Say a program would cost money 
ranging from several millions in times 
when jobs are plentiful to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in “hard times” 
such as were experienced in the thirties. 
And if the sum seems large, I would 
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remind you that we are talking about a 
million and a half boys and girls who 
are not in school. 

Even though the sum _ is large, 
enough to pay for the war for ten or 
twelve hours, there are some compensa- 
tions. My grandfather’s farm paid in 
taxes to the various governmental units 
in two generations a considerable sum 
which would never have been realized 
had the land remained undeveloped. 
Young people developed more nearly to 
their capacities will, in my opinion, 
repay to the government in a generation 
through their increased income taxes 
many times the cost of enabling them to 
attend school. If we have learned any- 
thing from the war, it is that we can 
use our human resources at the highest 
level at which they are developed. And 
we could do with thousands more who 
are better trained. Shall these human 
resources be allowed remain idle? 

I can ask the federal Congress for 
money to enable young people to con- 
tinue in school and develop their re- 
sources with clear conscience, particu- 
larly if I do not first demand salary 
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increases for my colleagues, desperately 
as some of them need more money. As 
a matter of fact, I suspect that aid to 
schools should follow aid to enable in- 


dividuals to stay in school. I would 


not even ask that the money be given 


to the young people; merely that the 
money be made available so that they 
may earn the necessities for continuing | 


in school decently. 

Secondary Education has not failed, 
although it has in many instances not 
realized its potentialities. One of its 
glaring weaknesses is that it does not 
enroll all the young people who could 


profit from attendance. By and large, | 


because those not in attendance come 
from poor families, they cannot afford 


the personal and annual costs ($82) 


which are indicated as average. We 


school administrators should logically. 


do something about the problem. 

To fail to seek aid is to shirk our 
responsibilities as the duly appointed 
leaders of the teen-age group. To fail 
to act now is to continue indefinitely the’ 
denial of equality of opportunity which 
is fundamental to democracy. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF 
CREDIT FOR MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


A. J. BrumBaucH 
American Council on Education 


THE question of arriving at a sound 
policy concerning credit for military ex- 
perience and for educational experience 
of members of the armed forces is at 
the moment one of major concern to 
all institutions of higher education. 
The type of experience for which credit 
will be sought by members of the armed 
forces and by those engaged in activi- 
ties directly related to the war when 
they return to educational institutions 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


x. Basic or recruit training. 

2. Specialized Army and Navy education 
programs carried on by college and uni- 
versity staffs. 

3. Training programs conducted by the 

armed forces. 
_ 4. Educational programs conducted by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, by the 
Training Division of the Navy, and by other 
military ‘or civilian organizations. 

5. Educational experience derived from 
training and work in war industries or other 
activities related to the war effort. 


The specific nature of the problems 
that are arising and of the questions 
that are being asked may be illustrated 
by citing specific kinds of situations 
that have already arisen. The following 
letter was addressed to several midwest- 
ern universities by a technical sergeant 
in the Army: 

Dear Sir: 

In 1938 I was enrolled as a classified stu- 
dent at the . At that time I took one 
course—Analytic Geometry. 

Several weeks ago, as an enlisted man in 
the Army, I took a battery of “General Edu- 
cational Development” tests administered by 
the Armed Forces Institute, through my Com- 
manding Officer at my previous station. These 
tests were entitled “Interpretation of Reading 


Materials in Literature, Social Sciences, and 
Natural Sciences,” also “Precise English Ex- 
pression.” In these four fields, my score 
(from the returned result slip) was higher 
than 98 percent of all college Freshmen and 
sophomores who took the same tests. I have 
never gone to college, only to the High 
School, June, 1933. The “A.F.I.” does not 
evaluate these results, and has no authority 
to grant college credits on the strength of 
them or any other data it may compile in 
the case of a soldier’s civil and military rec- 
ord; this evaluation in terms of college 
work lies with the college that is willing to 
do it. 

(1) Does the have such an accredi- 
tation service for members of the armed 
forces who would normally be improving 
their educations in an accredited manner if 
they were not in the Army or Navy? 

(2) Does the consider training re- 
ceived in the armed forces equivalent to reg- 
ular academic study? In the sense that they 
would grant college standing on the strength 
of such training; attendance of Army schools, 
for an instance? 

I have attended: Field 

a. Airplane Mechanics Course 
b. Power Plant Specialists Course 
c. Liberator Familiarization Course 

I have had the following Military Occupa- 

tional Specialty Numbers (Jobs): 
a. o52—Chief Clerk 
b. 747—Ap. Mechanic 
c. 684—Power Plant Specialist 
d. 689—Technical Instructor 
é, 513—Airplane Inspector 

(3) My desire is to obtain certification that 
I have had the equivalent of the first two 
years of college work. This is a prerequisite 
to a number of things that I desire in the 
Army, advancement, etc. 


You will note that this letter raises 
three specific questions. First, what 
recognition will be given this student’s 
achievement in the General Educational 
Development test which he _ took 
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through the Armed Forces Institute? 
Second, what credit, if any, will he re- 
ceive for the technical training in air- 
plane mechanics, power plant specialist, 
and Liberator familiarization courses 
taken under military auspices. Third, 
will the institution issue a certificate of 
credit which may be used for promotion 
in the Army. 

Inasmuch as these same questions 
were addressed simultaneously to several 
universities, it is obvious that a general 
policy must be agreed upon in matters 
of this kind or educational institutions 
will find themselves in a state of con- 
flict and confusion. 

A second type of inquiry is illustrated 
by the following letter addressed to the 
president of a university by a Marine 
Corps chaplain who is an educational 
officer in the camp to which he is at- 
tached. The letter reads: 


Dear : 

Corporal — of this activity has com- 
pleted two and one half years of his formal 
high school work and has done considerable 
organized reading and study on his own initi- 
ative. is now interested in furthering 
his education through the channels of the 
Army Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, of which 
the university is a cooperating uni- 
versity. would like to know if the 
university will allow him to take a 
validating examination with the possibilities 
‘ of looking forward to his general classifica- 
tion, thus allowing him, if successful, to take 
for credit, work at the college level, possibly 
leading to a B.S. in some phase of engineer- 
ing. 


Other instances might be cited in 
which individuals inquire about the 


credit they will receive on the basis of © 


correspondence courses taken through 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tue in which they have taken the end- 
of-course examinations, or on the basis 
of certain technical training programs 
taken in the armed forces for which 
there are no examinations available 
through the Armed Forces Institute or 
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through other agencies. These types of © 
requests which will increase in number 
will represent an endless variety of 
training and experience. , 

Several courses of action are open to_ 
educational institutions. One is to allow 
credit only for education gained in for- 
mal educational programs conducted di-. 
rectly by the faculties of educational — 
institutions. This is obviously an un- 
tenable position. Another is to allow 
blanket credit without regard for the 
type of training or the level of the 
training the individual has had. On the 
basis of past experience this policy is 
not looked upon with favor either by 
individual institutions or by the accred- 
iting associations. The third course is, 
then, to arrive at a general policy that 
will be followed by educational insti- 
tutions and to develop procedures for 
putting that policy into effect. This 
third course of action appears to have 
the general approval of educational 
institutions and of the accrediting as- 
sociations. Several statements of policy 
have been approved in principle, at 
least, by the various regional and na- 
tional accrediting and educational as- 
sociations. Two statements of policy 
are about to be issued: one by the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Procedures of the 
American Council on Education relates 
to higher education. The other by a 
special committee organized by the 
National Association of Secondary 
Principals relates to policies affecting 
the high schools. We cannot take time 
here to go into a detailed discussion 
of these statements of policy. Several 
implications of the policies for postwar 
education are quite clear. I shall state 
only four which I regard as of special 
importance: 

1. Educational progress and achieve- 
ment can no longer be measured by 
time units. Over a period of years we 
have developed a neat pattern of uni- 


formity and regimentation that can be 
‘defended only on the grounds that it 
'has been expedient. The elements of 
this pattern have been semester hours 
or Carnegie units of credit, compulsory 
class attendance, instructors’ grades, 
minimum grade point averages, proba- 
tion and dismissal. A few institutions 
ventured before the war to abandon 
this pattern by pioneering in honors 
courses, voluntary class attendance, 
tutorial or praeceptorial instruction, and 
comprehensive examinations in lieu of 
instructors’ marks. These innovations 
have been watched with skeptical in- 
terest. But now we are confronted with 
a variety of situations that do not con- 
form to the conventional pattern. In 
many instances it will be impossible to 
translate educational experience gained 
in the armed forces or in war industries 
and activities into the conventional edu- 
cational units. This means that we will 
have to use other ways of evaluating 
achievement of progress. . 

2. New methods of evaluation where- 
by individuals may demonstrate their 
understandings, abilities, and skills 
must be devised. These means of evalu- 
ation must be comprehensive in nature 
and the results must be based upon 
norms that provide a satisfactory means 
of classifying the individual in the in- 
stitution to which he submits his cre- 
dentials. Obviously the most satisfac- 
tory approach ‘to this problem will be 
by the use either of comprehensive ex- 
aminations or examinations in specific 
subject matter fields. The Armed 
Forces Institute has already demon- 
strated the possibility of the use of 
examinations for the purpose of evalu- 
ating various types of educational ex- 
perience. In many instances, however, 
individuals will present credentials that 
have not cleared through the Armed 
Forces Institute or they will have had 
training in specialized fields for which 
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the Institute has constructed no exam- 
inations. These conditions will impose 
upon educational institutions the re- 
sponsibility of developing appropriate 
examinations for the purpose of evalu- 
ating educational experience and of 
giving students the classification indi- 
cated by their standing in the examina- 
tions. In a good many colleges and 
universities this will make new demands 
upon staff members; in others it will 
call for the addition to their staffs of 
persons who are competent in the con- 
struction of examinations. 

3. The fact that students returning 
from the armed forces or from other 
war activities will have had educational 
experiences that do not fit into the 
usual scheme of curriculum organiza- 
tion will uhdoubtedly require the in- 
troduction of special courses or other 
forms of curriculum adaptations. For 
example, a student may have had some 
training and experience in mathematics 
that will represent certain units of col- 
lege algebra and certain units of trigo- 
nometry or calculus. If he demonstrates 
a high level of achievement in these 
phases of mathematics it will probably 
not be advisable to require him to take 
the usual courses which would require 
the repetition of work that he has al- 
ready mastered: It may be necessary, 
therefore, to adjust his program so that 
without repetition he can round out the 
mathematical education he has already 
had. Just how this is to be done will 
depend upon the number of individuals 
with similar training who at any given 
time may be enrolled in an institution. 
Should the number be large enough to 
justify it, an abbreviated course in 
mathematics might be offered. If the 
number is small, other adaptations will 
have to be made. Similar adjustments 
will undoubtedly be called for in several 
subject matter fields. : 

Another type of curriculum adjust- 
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ment will be required to meet the needs 
of mature students who will seek to 
complete their education as quickly as 
possible. These students may request 
credit for types of educational experi- 
ences that do not have counterparts 
in the curriculum in which they wish 
to enroll. Also, they may wish to under- 
take heavier academic programs than 
are usually carried by college students, 
and they will desire a continuous pro- 
gram of education without interruption 
by long vacations. In other words, the 


whole question of acceleration will not: 


disappear from the educational scene 
upon the termination of the special 
Army and Navy programs. 

4. It will be necessary for educa- 
tional institutions to improve and ex- 
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tend their student personnel services. | 
The conditions that have just been. 


summarized will call for much more in- 
dividual counseling of students with 


° ° * ° | 
reference to their classification, their 
academic programs, their educational | 


objectives, their study habits, and other 
matters bearing on their academic 


achievement than is commonly given | 


college students. 
I have cited these four implications 


for postwar education of credit for | 
military experience because they seem | 


to be particularly important. There are 


undoubtedly other implications of which 


institutions will become aware in the 
process of aiding ex-service personnel 


to make satisfactory transition from | 


military to civilian life. 


| Berore discussing the implications for 
| postwar education of the testing pro- 


grams of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, it is necessary to de- 


| scribe briefly the organization and 
} functions of the Institute and to tell 


something about the nature and develop- 
ment of its tests and examinations. 
Service men and women have three 
' general types of opportunities for edu- 
cational growth while in the service. 
| All service personnel receive several 


)} weeks of basic training and approximate- 


ly two-thirds receive some form of spe- 
cialized training. Many men and women 
_ in the armed forces will grow intellectual- 
| ly asa result of the informal educative ex- 
| periences of military life in various parts 
of the world. The educational growth 


of the ambitious service man or woman 
need not be restricted to what is gained 
as a result of training or is secured in- 
formally. A program of off-duty educa- 


tion is in operation which makes it 
possible for service men and women to 
continue their educational careers. The 


1 The preceding series of papers on the gen- 
eral theme, “Education in the Postwar World,” 
was followed in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
March 22, by two panels which dealt with the 
same subject. At these panels five short papers 
were presented for discussion. They are published 
here in the order in which they were read. 

2 This paper expresses convictions and recom- 
mendations of its author. It is not an official 
statement of policies of the War or Navy De- 
partments. : 

Other members of this Panel were E. H. 
Landis, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, Ohio 
(chairman); Harl R. Douglass, Director, College 
of Education, University of Colorado; and Floyd 


- Hoover, Principal, University High School, Uni- 


versity of Wyoming. Topics were not assigned 
to these members. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF TESTING 
PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE? 


Max D. EncEetuart ? 
Examinations Staff, United States Armed Forces Institute 


administration of this program of off- 
duty education is the major function of 
the Armed Forces Institute, an official 
agency of the Education Branch of the 
Army and the Educational Services Sec- 
tion of the Navy. 

After a period of careful planning 


participated in by civilian educators, the . 


War Department authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Arfhy Institute in De- 
cember, 1941. Headquarters were es- 
tablished at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
April, 1942. An Editorial Staff was 
organized in Washington and an Ex- 
aminations Staff created at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In July, 1943, the 
Army Institute became the United 


States Armed Forces Institute and its” 


facilities were made available to any 
man or woman in the Army, Navy, the 
Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard. 
These facilities are made available di- 
rectly from the Headquarters at Madi- 
son, or from branches of the Institute 
established in key centers throughout 
the world. 

Beginning in 1942, the Institute has 
offered sixty-four correspondence courses 
largely on the high school level and, 
in cooperation with eighty-one colleges 
and universities, has made available to 
interested service men and women over 
seven hundred courses on the college 
level. A fee of two dollars has been 
charged for the first enrollment in a cor- 


respondence course offered directly by 


the Institute. No additional fee has 
been charged for courses of this type 
as long as the student remains in good 
standing. In the case of the college or 
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university correspondence courses re- 
ferred to above, the government has 
paid half of the fee charged by the 
cooperating institution up to a limit of 
twenty dollars. However, this type of 
service by cooperating college and uni- 
versities is being replaced by corre- 
spondence courses offered directly by 
the Institute, and, of course, on the 
basis of the two-dollar fee. 

The offerings described in the preced- 
ing paragraph are those which were 
made immediately available. Through 
the efforts of the Editorial Staff of the 
Institute and with the cooperation of 
numerous textbook authors and text- 
book publishers the curriculum of the 
Institute has been® greatly expanded. 
Special courses of the self-teaching type 
have been developed which are of im- 
mediate usefulness to service men. 
Such courses include review arithmetic, 
typewriting, and military correspond- 
ence. Also available, or in the process 
of development, are self-teaching courses 
involving the use of phonograph records. 
These include courses in numerous 
spoken languages, for example, Burmese 
and Melanesian Pidgin English, and 
courses in radio code. Also available, 
or in the process of development are 
courses in scores of subjects ranging 
from the basic elementary subjects for 
men not far above the level of mere 
literacy through the high school and 
technical school levels up into the levels 
of standard college and university work. 
In addition to the usual academic or 
technical college subjects, general 
courses in the social science, natural 
science, and humanities fields are be- 
ing developed along the lines of the 
recommendations of the McConnell 
committee on general education of the 
American Council on Education. In the 
new Institute catalog several hundred 
courses will be listed. 

The courses of the self-study or self- 
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teaching type are published in inexpen- 
sive paper-bound texts and are accom-— 
panied by practice or work books. 


(Correspondence lessons may be pro- 


vided for many' of these courses). The 
self-study text and the work book may | 


be used, either by the individual, or 


they may be used as the basis of class” 
or group instruction. Detailed teaching 


plans are being developed for many 
of these courses to assist the group 


leader or teacher. It is expected that 
group or class instruction will greatly. 


expand as more and more territory is 
liberated from the enemy and is occu- 


pied by our forces. Group instruction | 


will be very prevalent during the pe- 


riods of demobilization and should be © 


an important factor in maintaining mor- 


ale and in preparing service men and 


women for return to civil life. 

The variety of courses offered by 
means of correspondence, self-study, or 
group instruction is so great that guid- 
ance in the selection of courses is im- 
perative. The Institute has established 
a -guidance division which answers the 
letters of prospective enrollees. and of 
students who wish to take additional 
courses in terms of individual needs. 
(Each enrollee provides personal data 
on which advice can be based). Corre- 
spondence is conducted with schools 
and colleges so that students may be 


advised with respect to what courses © 


will meet graduation requirements. The 
guidance officers of the Institute are 
also able to assist students to select 
courses which will best help them to 
prepare for the vocations in which they 
may be interested. Guidance in the se- 
lection of courses is directly obtainable 


from the education officers of the serv- - 


ices since these officers are stationed in 
many parts of the world. The branches 
of the Institute also function in the 
more direct providing of guidance. 

In the preceding paragraphs the or- 
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ganization and functions of the Armed 
Forces Institute have been discussed. 
We shall next consider the types of tests 
and examinations constructed by the 
Examinations Staff. In general, three 
types of tests or examinations have 
been developed. The first of these 
types is the end-of-course test. The 
purpose of this type of test is to meas- 
ure achievement at the conclusion of 
a correspondence or self-study course. 
The same test is taken by the members 
of a group or class completing a course. 
The second type of test is the subject 
examination and is taken by the stu- 
dent interested in obtaining high school 
or college credit. The third type of 
examination is the general educational 
development test of which two batteries 
are available, one on the high school 
level and one on the college level. 

Most of the end-of-course and sub- 
ject tests are objective in character and 
involve the use of an answer sheet. 
The exceptions are in such fields as 
shorthand, typewriting, and accounting 
where strict objectivity would have 
caused too great a sacrifice in validity. 
The subject tests differ from the end- 
of-course tests in their greater general- 
ity of objectives, in the more extensive 
use of consultants and of experimental 
trials in their construction, and in the 
efforts which will be made to establish 
norms based on populations of students 
in civilian schools. 

The general educational development 
tests on the high school level measure 
“correctness and effectiveness of expres- 
sion,” “interpretation of social science 
materials,” “interpretation of natural 
science materials,” “interpretation of 
literary materials,” and “general mathe- 
matical ability.” The college level tests 
are similar in character. In place of a 
general mathematics test, a subject test 
in college mathematics may be used. 
These tests have been extensively stand- 
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ardized. They should prove particularly 
useful in determining the placement of 
students, returning from military serv- 
ice, who have been out of school for 
some time, but who have attained levels 
of intellectual maturity and educational 
development well beyond the levels rep- 
resented by their previous accumula- 
tions of credit. 

The preceding discussion has been 
concerned with the organization and 
functions of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. It has been presented 
in order to have a basis for discussion 
of the implications for post-war educa- 
tion of the testing programs of the In- 
stitute. In discussing implications, the 
speaker has assumed that it is more 
important to make recommendations 
than to make predictions. It is more 
desirable to express opinions with re- 
spect to what should be done than to 
guess what will be done. 

Many schools and colleges are con- 
cerned about the problem of what kinds 
of courses will best meet the needs of 
service men and women returning to 
civilian schools. Some of the data 
needed in solving this problem will be 
found in the enrollments in the vari- 
ous Institute courses. Comparisons be- 
tween enrollments and successful com- 
pletions will constitute indices of the at- 
tractiveness and the effectiveness of the 
courses. Analysis of examination data 
should provide additional evaluations 
of course materials. The teaching of 
languages to service men has raised a 
number of interesting questions con- 
cerning the techniques of language in- 
struction. Research yielding answers to 
these questions may profoundly influ- 
ence future language teaching in the 
schools and colleges of America. The 
experiences of the Institute with corre- 
spondence, self-study, and class instruc- 
tion materials should be studied in re- 
lationship to their meaning for civilian 
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education. The utilization of such mate- 
rials by civilian schools and colleges 
may be a means of greatly improving 
instruction in that there may reside in 
these materials more effective ways of 
directing the learning activities of stu- 
dents. 

The efforts made by ‘the examiners 
of the Examinations Staff and the per- 
sons consulted by these examiners in 
defining objectives before constructing 
subject tests should promote more care- 
ful planning and more comprehensive 
definitions of educational objectives in 
planning curricula and courses. The 
construction of exercises designed to 
measure behavior objectives not re- 
stricted to the memorization of informa- 
tion should give reality to objectives 
widely recognized, but not always real- 
ized, in instruction. The exercises are 
themselves operational definitions of 
objectives. They suggest types of learn- 
ing activities instrumental in creating 
or developing the abilities necessary to 
perform the activities which are the 
worthwhile objectives of education. The 
objectives formulated for the subject 
tests and the exercises in the tests 
should promote a change in emphasis in 
educational practice from the mere im- 
parting of information to the more dy- 
namic use of knowledge in thinking in 
various fields. For example, instead of 
acquiring the mass of trivial informa- 
tion necessary to answer the questions 
in the New York Times American His- 
tory test, the student of American his- 
tory should be able to “read with 
critical understanding passages dealing 
with American history, to interpret 
events in their historical setting and 
their casual connections with other 
events, and to generalize and criticize 
generalizations about major trends and 
developments.” It is not suggested that 
the objectives formulated for the sub- 
ject tests are necessarily the objectives 
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which should be specified for courses in 
civilian schools or colleges. It is rec- 
ommended that similar efforts to define 
objectives be made and that these ob-. 
jectives should be actual objectives and 
not preface ones. 

The testing programs of the Armed. 
Forces Institute should promote im- 
proved educational measurement. The 
number of standardized tests available 
to civilian schools will be greatly aug- 
mented. There will be tests in many 
subjects where no ‘standardized tests 
now exist. (The civilian forms of the 
Armed Forces Institute tests will be 
distributed by the American Council on 
Education).. The use of the military 
forms of the Institute tests by the In-. 
stitute should popularize achievement: 
testing in somewhat the same way as. 
Army Alpha popularized intelligence 
testing after the last war, but, we hope, 
without some of the undesirable conse- 
quences of that popularizing. 

The Institute tests will be adminis- 
tered to hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons. The necessity for rapid and easy 
scoring imposes an almost complete re- 
striction to pencil and paper tests con- 
taining various types of objective exer- 
cises. While measurement is made of 
the extent to which many important ob- 
jectives are attained, no claim is made 
that all important objectives are meas- 
ured. It would be unfortunate, indeed, 
if the popularization of achievement 
testing mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph promoted less effort toward the 
measurement of abilities whose meas- 
urement cannot be accomplished by 
means of objective pencil and paper 
tests. In any balanced program of test- 
ing under usual school conditions a 
variety of measuring or evaluation de- 
vices should be used—objective exer- 
cises designed to test memory of im- 
portant facts, objective exercise requir- 
ing understanding and applications of 
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eneral principles, objective exercises 
alling for interpretations of data and 
jther types of critical reading, essay 
xercises which require organization and 
synthesis of knowledge and original 
iandling of ideas, and, depending on 
he subject or field, the rating or other 
ypes of evaluation of such products 
vf learning activity as oral composition, 
irticles produced in school shops, crea- 
ive writings, mechanical and freehand 
jrawings, and laboratory skills. There 
should be greater efforts toward the 
inalysis of data collected by means of 
ests and other instruments so that in- 
struction can be more intelligently di- 
ected toward the attainment of objec- 
‘ives. There should be more general 
ise of the techniques developed in the 
Hight Year Study and in the Coopera- 
ive Study of General Education. It is 
10t sufficient to know how many exer- 
ises a student got right on a test. We 
should also seek evidences of undesir- 
ible mental habits. For example, in 
ising objective exercises calling for the 
nterpretation of data we can determine 
he extent to which students exhibit the 
endency to go beyond the data. 

The testing programs of the Armed 
Forces Institute have many implications 
or personnel work and guidance. While 
t is not the policy of the Armed Forces 
Mmstitute to specify how much credit 
hould be granted for any course, it is 
mperative that returning service men 
ind women be granted appropriate 
mounts of credit. The next speaker 
vill deal more fully with this problem. 
[The granting of credit in too generous 
mounts will result in the placing of 
ndividuals in work too advanced for 
heir abilities or will result in the award- 
ng of diplomas of less than their usual 
neaning. The necessity for dealing with 
hese problems should result in great 
xpansion of personnel and guidance 
ctivities and this expansion should be- 
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come a part of usual educational prac- 
tice. It is hoped that the granting of 
credit on the basis of Institute exami- 
nation results will promote a change of 
emphasis in the granting of credit, away 
from a counting of hours per week spent 
in the classroom and weeks per semester 
to the granting of credit on the basis 
of measurements of ability. 

There should be a considerable and 
widespread use of civilian forms of the 
Institute tests so that the evidences 
of achievement in Institute transcripts 
can be interpreted in terms of local 
standards. Attention should be directed 
toward obtaining understanding of the 
part scores on the various tests so that 
evidences of varying degrees of profic- 
iency on the different parts can be intel- 
ligently used in planning the future 
education of the returning service man 
or woman. Instructors in the depart- 
ments concerned should participate in 
the interpretation of the evidences of 
achievement reported by the Institute 
and in the making of decisions with re- 
spect to the treatment of the individual. 
Suppose, for example, that a report of 
the Institute shows that a returning 
service man on taking the subject test 
in high school chemistry has demonstra- 
ted a considerable knowledge of the 
facts of chemistry and has shown rea- 
sonably satisfactory proficiency in writ- 
ing equations and in solving chemical 
numerical problems. Let us suppose 
further that his proficiency in applying 
chemical principles and in using scien- 
tific methods, as measured by this test, 
is much less satisfactory. Although his 
high school has granted credit on the 
basis of the test results and has trans- 
mitted the report of the Institute to the 
college in which the man is about to 
enroll, effective guidance and placement 
of the individual will necessitate con- 
sideration of various courses of action 
in an effort to select the one most approp- 
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riate in terms of the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of the conditions within the 
institution. The man may be enrolled 
in the regular college chemistry course 
and the instructor may plan supple- 
mentary remedial instruction in the 
areas of the deficiencies mentioned. Or, 
if a sufficient number of entering stu- 
dents exhibit the same general level of 
competence or pattern of abilities, the 
given individual may be enrolled in a 
special section formed for such students. 
Again, it may be decided that the regu- 
lar college course is already adapted to 
the needs of such students and that no 
special provisions are necessary. AS 
another alternative, although credit for 
high school chemistry has been recog- 
nized in permitting the returning serv- 
ice man to register, it may be decided 
that he should enroll in a college chem- 
istry course designed for students who 
have had high school chemistry on the 
assumption that this will provide the 
opportunities necessary for the attain- 
ment of generally satisfactory profi- 
ciency. 

The types of placement and guidance 
just discussed are with respect to a par- 
ticular course. Personnel workers and 
teachers will need to provide guidance 
in the selection of appropriate programs 
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of courses. Data obtained by means off 
psychological tests, interest inventories, 
and general achievement batteries such 
as the Tests of General Education De- 
velopment will be useful in this connec 
tion. Institute reports of schsvene 
on the various tests of this battery wil 
be useful not only in granting credit 
equivalent to the credit granted in Eng- 
lish composition or rhetoric and in gen- 
eral survey courses, but will be useful 
in determining in what fields further 
work should be taken so that the indi- 
vidual can secure a good general educa- 
tion. This is a particularly important 
point because of the great emphasis on 
technical and vocational training dur- 
ing the war years, an emphasis not re- 
stricted to service men and women. 

The armed services have made possi- 
ble the maintenance, or continuation’ 
of educational careers interrupted by the 
war. The United States Armed Forces 
Institute is the means and, in addition, 
will provide the data on educational 
achievement and growth. The high 
schools and colleges of America should 
complete the job by making wise de- 
cisions with respect to guidance and 
placement on the basis of these data 
and by adapting educational programs 
to individual abilities and interests. 


Att of us, of course, are much con- 
cerned with the national manpower 
shortage, and those of us in education 
are particularly concerned about the 
supply of teachers. This problem came 
‘to the attention of the Committee on 
‘Teacher Certification, Supply and De- 
‘mand, two years ago, and a study was 
conducted resulting in the pronounce- 
ment of seven general principles or 
recommendations. This year a different 
approach has been made to the study, 
in an effort more specifically to find 
and analyze the present status in so far 
as possible. This study was conducted 
‘entirely through the offices of the state 
'departments in the North Central area, 
‘and we are happy that we have data 
from all twenty of them. 

_ Turning first to the report of the 
‘committee two years ago, we find that 
state departments have conducted sur- 
veys, directly and through their subor- 
dinate agencies, in an effort to induce 
more people to become available for 
teaching. The colleges and universities 
have provided a generous variety of 
brief training programs, | refresher 


1 Editor’s Note-—This discussion, and _ the 
three which immediately follow, are adapted from 
the stenotypist’s report of Panel No. 2 which con- 
sidered the general topic, ‘‘Teacher Personnel 
Problems,” as an aspect of Education in the 
Postwar World. This consideration was oral; no 
manuscripts were read. In this respect the pro- 
cedure differed from that primarily followed by 
Panel No. 1. 

Other members of this Panel were John E. 
Fellows, Registrar, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma (chairman); and P. M. Bail, Dean, 
College of Education, Butler University. Topics 
were not assigned to these members. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS * 


Roy C. Maur 


State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


courses, quickly to fit the unprepared 
for such emergency certificates as have 
been from time to time authorized; and 
I may state here that more than fifty 
thousand of these substandard or 
emergency certificates have been issued 
and are in actual use at this moment. 
Successful elementary teachers, not 
holding the degree, have been encour- 
aged to make further preparation in 
their special fields in an effort to quali- 
fy them for limited service at the high 
school level. The curtailment of other 
educational services has been exercised 
to conserve limited monies and to in- 
duce teachers to remain in and come to 
the profession. This study shows that 
further curtailment during the current 
year has been negligible, owing to maxi- 
mum curtailment in the immediate and 
preceding years. Consolidation in school 
unit courses has gone forward; but most 
unhappily it has been dictated by the 
economies of the situation, rather than 
by an educational procedure looking 
toward justifiable reduction of our total 
number of elementary and high school 
units. 

Formerly there was a _ widespread 
prejudice against married women. We 
are pleased to report that that has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

After this short review of the findings 
of the Committee as reported two years 
ago, let us now turn to those of this 
year: the percentage of teachers now 
in service holding emergency certificates 
only, those who could not meet our 
standards, run, in the elementary 
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schools, from zero percent in Arizona 
to 36.7 percent in Montana, with an 
estimated average of approximately 15 
percent; at the high school level, in 
Ohio, 14 percent, to about 10 percent in 
two of the eighteen reporting states, 
with an estimated average of about 7 
percent of the high school teachers now 
in service holding only substandard or 
emergency certificates. 

The restriction of authority for the 
granting of emergency certificates en- 
tirely to the state authorities gives a 
larger measure of professional and truly 
educational control, we believe; and 
even more so where the county authori- 
ties now hold that authorization. 

Efforts to encourage continued train- 
ing by these substandard certificate 
holders finds sharp disagreement; that is, 
as to whether it should be encouraged 
or not. There is a sharp disagreement 
in about half of the reporting states on 
the subject of whether efforts should be 
made to encourage these substandard 
teachers to pursue correspondence, ex- 
tension, or other kinds of courses, some 
contending that owing to their insuffi- 
cient background, they should devote 
their full time and effort to the job. 

We are happy to report that in every 
instance, the states are adhering rigidly 
to the policy of granting emergency 
certificates for one year only on any- 
thing less than standard requirements, 
thus making the provision for their 
automatic expiration, and thereby not 
pointing to the kind of tragedy that 
occurred at the end of the other war. In 
three instances, however, these certifi- 
cates are being extended without any 
further preparation. 

We find the pronouncement that sub- 
standard certificates will not be issued 
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except by meeting certain stipulated re- 
quirements, aimed primarily at the. 
forthcoming class of high school gradu-_ 
ates who plan to teach in the elementary 
schools next year. The tendency seems 
to be to require eight, nine, or twelve 
college semester hours. Three states are 
now making provision for the issuance — 
of certificates by examination and with- 
out college training at any time. In 
general, the policy has been not to issue 
certificates to substandard applicants 
except on endorsement by or on the 
approval of local employing authorities, 
they being generally required, in turn, 
to indicate that they have sought and 
have been unsuccessful in their attempts 
to secure qualified teachers. 

The decrease in the number of beans . 
ers in service is, I think, most signifi- 
cant. Naturally, the elementary level 
would be largely influenced by the en- 
forced or voluntary closing of many 
rural schools. But at the high school 
level, we were surprised commonly to 
find a decrease of from 6 to 15 percent | 
in the total number of high school 
teachers in service. That indicates, 
then, that there have been drastic 
measures taken already by way of de- 
creased high school offerings and in- 
creased teacher loads, so that those 
measures cannot be further resorted to 
without further drastically handicap- 
ping our programs. 

The source of supply of new teachers 
next year was also inquired into, and I 
regret to report that in no one of the 
twenty states is there any indication 
of new supplies coming to us from any 
channel. . 

I regret that I do not have time to 
give you a summary of the rest of this 
report. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION OF 
RECIPROCITY IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION ! 


Joun R. Emens 
Detroit, Michigan 


- Tue study which Mr. Stinnett would 
_ have reviewed for you and which he 
_ made was. the outgrowth of the study of 


teacher certification carried on through- 
out the North Central territory. One of 


the recommendations which grew out 


of that investigation dealt specifically 


with reciprocity; that is, the transfer- 
ring of teachers across ‘state lines. It 
read as follows: 


“Reciprocity regulations should be 


adopted that will make possible a free 


- flow of teachers from state to state. 


This step is particularly important dur- 


- ing periods of teacher shortage.” 


This statement was drawn up in 
1939 and 1940, at a time when your 
committee, the Subcommittee on Teach- 
er Certification, was getting ready to 
make a study of the types of selection 
procedures that teacher educating in- 


stitutions should set up in the face of 


an oversupply of teachers; so it was 


‘rather prophetic that we then said it 


would be found particularly important 
during periods of teacher shortage. 
This year Mr. Stinnett’s study reveals 


“some very interesting facts received 


from each of the state superintendents 
in the North Central territory. These 
are some of the questions and some of 
the answers. 

The first major question, with its 
subquestion, follows: “What provi- 


sions are made in your state for candi- 


dates from other states who wish to 
obtain teacher certificates?” 

“In your state are certificates granted 

1 This is the second topic discussed by Panel 
No. 2. Mr. Emens substituted for Mr. T. M. Stin- 
nett, Director of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. : 


to candidates who come from other 
states on the same basis employed for 
graduates of your own institutions?” 

To these questions, in all but two 
states the answer was yes. 

“Have you additional requirements 
for out-of-state applicants which do not 
apply to local applicants?” 

With two exceptions the answer was 
no. 

“May probationary one-year certifi- 
cates be granted in your state to candi- 
dates from other states who do not meet 
the specific requirements?” 

In every case the answer was yes. 
(That is, at the present time. This was 
not true four years ago). 

“Has there been any appreciable 
liberalization of specific regulations or 
administrative procedures for facilitat- 
ing the movement of teachers across 
state lines and into your state?” 

Eight of the states said yes. 

You are already familiar with some 
of the hurdles, or types of thresholds, 
that have been set up between states. 
some of them are statutory enactments; 
some of them are constitutional provi- 
sions; and some of them are administra- 
tive procedures set up in state offices. 
The fact that certain states, although 
they have not removed their barriers, 
have temporarily suspended them be- 
cause of the present crisis has, it seems 
to me, some rather specific postwar im- 
plications. 

The second major question was “Are 
there any specific requirements peculiar 
to your state which are required as a 
prerequisite to certification?” This 
question was meant to apply to both 
native and nonnative graduates. 
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As you know, ten, or one-half of the 
states in the North Central territory, do 
have specific requirements. Among 
others, for example, Arkansas requires 
_a knowledge of conservation for teach- 
ers of high school subjects, and nature 
study for elementary school teachers; 
Oklahoma requires a course in Okla- 
homa history, Oklahoma school law, and 
agriculture; and so forth. We have 
statements from each of the states cov- 
ering such requirements, and yet, at the 
present time, we find that candidates 
are being granted certificates on a tem- 
porary basis for one year without these 
prerequisites. In some states, since the 
previous study was made, such hurdles 
have been absolutely eliminated. For 
instance, in South Dakota they have 
changed the law, and teachers no longer 
must have a course in South Dakota 
history. 

The third major question was: “What 
are the minimum requirements for is- 
suing certificates to candidates from 
other states?” 

It was found that such requirements 
vary. For instance, in the professional 
field the number of hours in education, 
including practice teaching, ranges from 
ten to twenty-four hours. 

The following question was also 
asked: 

“What are the major problems or 
difficulties encountered by out-of-state 
candidates who wish to come into your 
state?” 

Such replies as these were received: 
Some candidates graduate from non- 
accredited institutions. Some are un- 
able to. meet the professional require- 
ments, that is, they graduated in a state 
where sixteen hours of education are 
required whereas in the respondent 
state, twenty, semester hours are re- 
quired. 

A range of subject matter, or aca- 
demic, requirements for teaching, not 
for certification, was also discovered. 
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For instance, one state requires ten 
hours in English; another, twenty-four. 
One state requires ten hours in agri- 
culture; another, twenty-six. Although, 
as stated, these are minimum require- 
ments for teaching the subjects indi- 


cated, it can readily be seen that they — 


also cause difficulties for teachers who 
wish to cross the state lines. 

In conclusion, so far as this study, 
is concerned, we find at the present 
time that it is possible for teachers in 
the North Central territory to cross 
state lines more easily than formerly, 
owing, I suppose, to the emergency of 
course. There are some specific implica- 
tions, and I shall try to draw one or 
two of them, very briefly. They grow 


out of all of our studies of teacher | 
certification, of supply and demand, and > 
of reciprocity. It is time that we, as 


groups of states, together studied our 
problems and attempted cooperatively 
to come to some agreements, such as we 
have been able to do in the North Cen- 
tral territory because of some of the 
studies we have made and some of the 
reciprocity plans that have been set up. 
Within each state, we should have a 
cooperative group working with a single 
state certificating agency. The group 
should be a representative one, made up 
from the teacher educating institutions 
of various types, from the employing 
officials, from the teachers themselves, 
and from the state department of edu- 
cation. In addition to the foregoing 
group activity, in every institution that 
is attempting to educate teachers, a 
definite study of the need of its con- 
stituency should be conducted. It 
should involve the members of the 
faculty in all of the different schools or 
colleges within the institution, plus em- 
ploying officials and those who are be- 
ing educated to go into the schools. 
Moreover, definite follow-up of gradu- 
ates after they begin teaching should 
be guaranteed. 


f 


| Forty-FIvE colleges in the North Cen- 
tral territory have been active in the 
) work of this study of the preparation 
( of high school teachers by liberal arts 
| colleges. Forty-five is a large percent- 
| age of approximately three hundred in- 
| stitutions on the approved list. Two 
} thousand subject matter teachers in the 
} separate four-year liberal arts colleges 
have worked on the problem of prepar- 
ing high school teachers—subject mat- 
ter teachers. Sixteen regional confer- 
ences have been conducted. ‘Three 
- workshops have been held during suc- 
ceeding summers at the University of 
Minnesota. Another workshop will be 
held during the coming summer. 
The committee first had a small sub- 
sidy from the General Education Board. 
_ Now these colleges are so interested 
that they are financing the study, save 
_ for a three hundred dollar appropria- 
_ tion from the Associati.n; and they are 
' financing the workshop in the summer. 
| Now, what have we discovered? 
Nothing with finality. Teacher educa- 
tion is a process. It is an activity. A 
- forthcoming report,? I venture to say, 
will be not only interesting, it will be 
exciting, ai | it will tell all that are 
willing to read, what is happening in 
the liberal arts college. 
Teacher education is one of several 
_ specialized courses given in liberal arts 
colleges. We might have had a com- 
mission, for instance, on the prepara- 
1This is the third topic discussed by Panel 
aks Editor’s Note: This report, Better Colleges— 


Better Teachers, pp. vii +- 167, is now being dis- 
tributed by The Macmillan Company, Chicago. 
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tion of journalists by liberal arts col- 
leges. How can you give a general edu- 
cation when you are giving a specialized 
course? The very study of teacher edu- 
cation in a liberal’ arts college has 
opened up the whole vitally important 
question of how we integrate a special- 
ized course with what is without doubt 
a good, sound, general or liberal educa- 
tion. 

What are the post-war implications? 
Prewar, war, postwar — are they dif- 
ferent, distinct facts? They are not. 
They are all aspects of the continuing 
fact or process that goes on, that is, the 
stream of human life which, at different 
times and in different aspects of its 
activity, goes by different names. 

Last night, for my bedtime reading, I 
took the first volume of Sandburg’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, and before I 
became too sleepy to read further, I had 
read to the end of the first paragraph 
of his very personal “Foreword.” Think- 
ing of the hundreds of characters to be 
presented in the book, Carl Sandburg, 
thinking about postwar implications, 
said that what they say by word and 
deed often cannot be fathomed, because 
it all happened in a period of great 
storm. 

I think you ought to be very careful 


‘about viewing an abnormal situation 


and drawing from it a conclusion that 
will be wholly applicable to a situation 
which is rather different and a situation 
that you hope will be able to call nor- 
mal. 

I have time, maybe, to mention two 
things that I think are revealed as 


® 
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trends. I think it is fair to say that 
there is a trend toward the functional 
approach in the organization. of the col- 
lege curriculum. At lunch today, the 
president of one of the colleges engaged 
cooperatively in this study said that 
beginning next fall, languages would be 
presented functionally. First, geogra- 
phy, culture, civilization, religion, Then 
a motivated attempt on the part of the 
student to get the language of the peo- 
ple. That is a trend, not a conclusion. 

Some people have asked me, and 
sometimes I ask myself what have we 
found out about the values of continued 
acceleration? Beware of that! There 
are certain times in the process of 
maturation. You can’t accelerate birth 
without an abortive process. And in- 
fancy is a period of time. Childhood 
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is a period time. So are boyhood, girl- 
hood, youngmanhood. I do think that 
we are finding by this study—and it is 
a postwar implication, too, if you please 
—that time may be wasted, that time 
may be well used or poorly used. 

As a conclusion, I am going to say 
something that isn’t true, but it is suf- 
ficiently true for me to make this chal- 
lenging statement: that a liberal arts 
college has nothing to give to a student. 
This report will show some attention 
to the democratic process, that children 
should have some responsibility for 
their own education. Colleges have 
nothing to give to students. Those 
who prepare students for college have 
nothing to give them. But they do offer 
an organized, a motivated, opportu- 
nity for the students to get something. 


| WITHIN a few weeks each higher and 


each secondary institution of the North 


'; Central Association should receive a 


copy of the report, A Study of In-Serv- 


gE ice Education. I wish to speak briefly 
| concerning it. We believe that although 


it was prepared during and immediately 
preceding the war, owing to the fact 
that it stresses the cooperative working 
together of teachers, it will be more im- 
portant in the postwar period. In 
gathering the data and preparing the 
information for this report, we followed 
the technique which it advocates for 
the in-service education of teachers; 
namely, eliciting the cooperation of those 
concerned. 

You will find that the booklet con- 
tains a general philosophy of, and many 
practical suggestions for, in-service edu- 
cation. There are just one or two that 
I would like to call to your attention. 
One is that we should utilize the intel- 
ligent and creative thoughts of our 
faculties. The point is also stressed that 
the principal or the superintendent sets 
the environment in which growth and 
development may occur. If the princi- 
pal, or the superintendent is dictatorial, 
teachers do not feel free to make sug- 
gestions and grow and develop. If the 
principal tries to carry the ball all the 
time, it is pretty hard for the teachers 
’ to do it. This report emphasizes more- 
over that the good princpal uses those 
devices that the good high school teach- 
er uses. You know, we talk about 
methods of motivation and the creation 
of interest within the classroom, and 
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pupil-teacher planning, and the avoid- | 
ance of frustration of children and so 
on. Well, exactly the same relationship 
exists between the principal and the 
teacher: the good principal who wants 
to get growth on the part of his teachers 
and get them to work together uses all 
of those devices. 

I will just give one illustration. A 
superintendent ‘of schools who intended 
to put into operation a teacher rating 
scale studied all of the good rating scales 
that were available. Then he worked 
out a dandy; there was no question 
about it. He called together his princi- 
pals and supervisors and handed them 
this scale, and said, ““Now we are going 
to rate all our teachers, and this is the 
scale we are going to use.” They hadn’t 
seen it, the ground hadn’t been pre- 
pared, they didn’t know much about 
rating scales anyway, and they were 
scared of it. Out in the school system 
it was soon being said that all the old 
teachers were going to be fired on the 
basis of that rating scale, and salaries 
were going to be raised and lowered on 
the basis of it. 

Another superintendent called in a 
group of his teachers and supervisors 
and said, ‘“‘What are the things that you 
believe are important, that make for 
good teaching?” So together they listed 
quite.a number of those things. Then 
a committee of these teachers and su- 
pervisors cooperatively organized it into 
something—they didn’t call it a rating 
scale—which they could use in discuss- 
ing good teaching. It went over much 
better, because it had been cooperative- 
ly done. 
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In chapter four of this report is a 
sort of rating scale, but it has very 
little validity and, I am sure, very low 
reliability. It is merely a device to 
get teachers to think concretely about 
some of the things they do and the way 
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their school operates. There are two © 


or three different ways in which it may 
be used: in teachers’ meetings; by 
teacher-groups; 
and for special study in summer ses- 
sions. 


for private reading; — 
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Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense 
| Powdermaker, New York: Harper and 
| Brothers, 1944. Pp. viii + 73. 
Intellectual Cooperation: National 
and International, by I. L. Kandel, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. Pp. xi. + 78. 


At first glance it perhaps seems odd to review 


f in the same setting a unit for high school stu- 


dents and a scholarly and cogent plea for 
intellectual cooperation. Nonetheless, after 
careful examination of both these publications, 
it is quite clear that they are closely related. 
Dr. Powdermaker’s book, Probing Our Preju- 
dices, is an attempt to help high school students 
become aware of their prejudices, to under- 
stand the nature, origin, and effect of 
prejudices, and to suggest activities which can 
help reduce them. Towards the end of his 
formulation, Intellectual Cooperation: National 
and International, Dr. Kandel points out that 
“International understanding and cooperation 
cannot be achieved by any magic formula, 
nor by drafting constitutions, nor by ad- 
ministrative machinery. They can only be 
achieved by the cultivation in each one of us 
of the recognition of the worth and dignity of 
the human being regardless of race, color, or 
creed.” : 

In the small volume by Powdermaker and 
Storen, an attempt is made to define what 
prejudice is, how it operates in the world to- 
day, and how people get their prejudices. An 
important section of the book demonstrates 
what prejudice does not only to the victim 
but, equally important, what prejudice does 
to the person demonstrating it and what preju- 
dice does to society in general. The section 
which will doubtless be of most use to teach- 
ers is the section on “What we can do about 
it.” It sets forth the steps which can be taken 
and a list of suggested activities which will be 
useful to teachers and to high school students. 
It should be pointed out very clearly that 
while this publication is directed to and writ- 
ten for the high school student it surely has 
a great deal of value for adults and for all of 
those persons who have a real investment in 
the solution of crucial intercultural problems. 

Dr. Kandel presents a cogent, scholarly, and 


carefully documented plea for the organization 
of intellectual cooperation. He points out 
most effectively. the dilemma of pleading for 
international intellectual cooperation while fail- 
ing to comprehend the widely diverse systems 
and philosophies of national educational pro- 
grams. He points out that intellectual 
cooperation during the last twenty-five years 
has been primarily the “cooperation of intel- 
lectuals” rather than a wide and deeply 
understood cooperation in humanism and in- 
ternational understanding. He relates most 
completely national intellectual cooperation to 
international intellectual cooperation and 
argues that every concept which applied to 
the establishment of an International Labor 
Organization as an agency of the League of 
Nations applies with even greater force to the 
creation of an International Office of Educa- 
tion. This brief but scholarly publication 
must be a part of the thinking of those persons 
in all those countries which have a deep- 
seated desire for world peace. Dr. Kandel 
masterfully shows us that the foundation of 
international understanding and cooperation as 
well as of a world order must be built at home 
in each nation. Dr. Powdermaker and Miss 
Storen show us how these foundations may be 
simply and directly built with the coming 
generation. 
LAURENTINE B. CoLiins 
Detroit Public Schools 


American Democracy and Secondary 
Education, by Kenneth D. Norberg. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1943. Pp. vi + 130. 


In a period of bewildering change and 
ideological confusion an attempt to synthesize 
varying viewpoints deserves careful attention. 
This is especially true in the field of education 
where problems ramify and terms are often 
vaguely defined. So the appearance of a dis- 
criminating study such as this is, of trends in 
the conception of the democratic ideal in 
American secondary education is an event of 
major importance. 

After a brief introduction the author pre- 
sents in Chapter I a thirty-one page exposition 
of the historical background of American 
secondary education. ‘The American common 
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school took form in a period of great indus- 
trial expansion’ and became a ‘high road to 
personal advancement and success’ (p. 34) It 


was also based on the ‘promise of an abundant ~ 


life for all people’ (p. 36). Drawing heavily on 
the writings of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Hopkins, 
Spears, Everett, Aiken, Giles and others the 
thirty-two pages of Chapter II appraise the 


strengths and weaknesses of the Progressive’ 


movement in education as it relates to the 
secondary school. In Chapter III the author 
next devotes seventeen pages to a ‘case for a 
subject curriculum.’ Here he offers a helpful 
and discerning interpretation of the ‘essential- 
ism’ of Bagley and in Chapter IV employs 
eighteen pages to expound the theories of 
Robert Hutchins under the title of ‘Intel- 
lectualism and the Social Structure of the 
Curriculum.’ In a brief final chapter the 
author proposes a new program of youth edu- 
cation of his own. 

Throughout the entire document there is 
much illuminating discussion of such issues as 
general versus vocational education, the prob- 
lem of needs, the core curriculum, education 
for social reconstruction, the emergent realm 
of moral judgment, etc. In fact, in the opinion 
of the reviewer this monograph contains one of 
the most seasoned and constructively critical 
appraisals of the philosophy of American edu- 
cation which has appeared in recent years. 

But the unique contribution of the author 
lies in his own program for the education of 


see" youth, After stating that the ‘activity school 


has no meaning if its activities are sham’ 
(p. 112) he proposes that the curriculum for 
youth should be ‘based on a rounded program 
of functional activities leading on gradually 
and continuously to adult status in the affairs 
of community life. This would mean among 
other things that significant occupational ex- 
periences of some kind should be provided for 
all youth during the period of secondary 
education. Human behavior is structured by 
the way in which man makes a living. It is 
largely through one’s work that his intellectual 
disposition and emotional attitudes take form’! 
(p. 113). It appears therefore ‘that significant 
and fruitful occupational experience should be 
provided in a common school environment’ 
(p. 115). 

The author interprets the term ‘occupational’ 
in broad terms, does not admit any real dis- 
tinction between general education and / the 
type of occupational emphasis which he ad- 
vocates but on the contrary asserts that real 
training for occupational living would yield the 
values now claimed for general education. 
Moreover he argues that the intellectual and 
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occupational aspects of education may be ) 


closely linked. In essence he proposes a kind 


of general education, integrated around the 
problem of occupational living. 

The implications of the presentation are. 
fundamental. In fact, sometimes the reader 
feels that the author does not realize the full 
significance of his thesis. The reviewer wishes 
therefore that the author had given some at-_ 
tention to principles for the implementation of 
his viewpoint, a task for which recent de- 
velopments in general and vocational educa- 
tion, programs of work experience and projects 
for the alternation of classroom and _ field 
study would have provided rich illustrative 
material. But as it stands, the text is solid 
and penetrating and deserves the careful atten- 
tion of* thoughtful students of education 


everywhere. Howarp Y, McCrusxy 


University of Michigan 


Significant Aspects of American Life 
and Postwar Education, by William C. 
Reavis (editor). Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. vi + 178. 


This is a report of the proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference of Administra- | 
tive Officers of Public and Private Schools, 
held at The University of Chicago. It is a 
compilation of the viewpoints expressed by 
fourteen speakers as to what problems will 
bother postwar school administrators in the 
five areas of (1) improvement of American 
life, (2) democratic living, (3) equality of 
educational opportunity, (4) relation of gov- 
ernment to the economic order, and (5) the 
changing population. 

A mere suggestion of the contents of this 
interesting report may be had from the fol- 
lowing brief excerpts of the points of view 
expressed, in each case quoted in substance as 
the reviewer interpreted the thought of the 
speaker: 

Ralph W. Tyler: The schools should im- 
prove American life by giving pupils an 
opportunity to analyze community problems. 
and participate in the attack upon them both 
aS a means of training and for the sake of 
the contributions they can make toward solv- 
ing them. 

John L. Bracken: The school personnel 
should be among the leaders in local com- 
munities in health development. 

Virgil E. Herrick: The test of how well the 
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schools have guided the development of youth 
“in the values and processes of a democratic 
society will be the extent to which the ac- 
tivities of each pupil are directed toward 
democratic goals. 
_ Paul R. Pierce: The processes of a demo- 
cratic life are learned in school by living such 
-a life under guidance of the classroom staff. 

Harold C. Hunt: The postwar problems of 
American citizens that the schools will try to 

_ help them solve will be world problems, such 
as, employment, mental, physical, and occu- 
pational rehabilitation, the guidance of youth 
into occupational competence, and an expand- 
ing technology. 

Newton Edwards: America believes in a 
classless society built on two essential elements, 
equal responsibility for the public weal, and 
equal opportunity for personal accomplish- 
ment. In the postwar period a positive 
program designed to lessen the inequalities in 
American life is needed. 

Floyd W. Reeves: Democratic education for 
the postwar world means schooling for all 
persons of all age groups in all parts of the 
Nation. 

William F. Ogburn: Postwar education will 
have to prepare its pupils in advance for the 
changes that are to follow a developing 
technology. 

Jerome G. Kerwin: 

‘which any enterprise wili have is in proportion 
to the social responsibility it displays. 

Nelson B. Henry: The school has the re- 
sponsibility of teaching economic literacy to 

_ the masses, 

Herman G. Richey: The percent of those 
under twenty years old in the population is 
expected to decline from 34.4 in 1940 to 27.7 
in 1980. 

William C. Reavis: Administrators of the 
future must be able to forecast population 
changes and offer corrections in advance of the 
acute stages of the problems caused by them. 

The authors express fresh and stimulating 
viewpoints toward many important problems. 
The reviewer commends the report for gen- 


eral reading. IN Ore nee 
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The Forty-Third Yearbook, Part I, 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, edited by Nelson B. 
Henry: Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. x + 358. 


When public attention is focused upon prob- 
lems attending the adjustment of adolescents 


The amount of freedom 
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to the disciplines of our culture, it is timely 
indeed for educators, who especially must deal 
with these problems, to have for ready refer- 
ence a volume summarizing research in the 
psychology of adolescence and presenting all 


' together much of the best theory and practice 


concerning education for adolescents. Such a 
volume is the Forty-Third Yearbook, Part I, 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, which bids fare to be used for many 
years as a Standard reference for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, guidance workers, counselors, and, 
in fact, all who deal with adolescents in a 
training capacity. 

An outstanding characteristic of this -year- 
book is its interrelatedness, and this despite the 
fact that its eighteen chapters were contributed 
by nineteen authors. It is evident that this 
volume had the benefit of superior editorial 
guidance. Specific subjects, such as “‘Adoles- 
cent Problems Related to Somatic Variations,” 
contributed by Herbert R. Stolz and Lois Meek 
Stolz, are not only intrinsically meaningful and 
valuable to the educator, but the implications 
of findings presented here are taken into ac- 
count in successive chapters. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the excellent chapter by Stephen M. 
Corey, “Implications for Educational Adminis- 
tration,” does not present a body of principles 
and practices more or less unrelated to what 
has gone before in the book but follows as if 
it were logically based upon all that preceded. 

Many readers may find Section I, “Physical 
and Physiological Changes in Adolescence,” 
and Section II, “Physical, Motor and. Mental 
Abilities,’ somewhat technical, for these por- 
tions of the book deal largely with data; but. 
no one can fail to see that all these data lead 
to the conclusion that averages, means, and 
medians are much less significant than the 
characteristics of the individual, and hence the 
educator cannot but render his service to in- 
dividual adolescents. The first two sections of 
this yearbook illustrate only too clearly that 
our youngsters are unique and that education 
must be designed for the individual. General 
principles concerning adolescence are brought 
together for ready reference, but consideration 
of the individual everywhere stands out in 
bold relief. 

Section III, “The Adolescent and the Social 
Order,” presents a realistic picture of the pe- 
culiarly complex times in which the adolescent 
now finds himself. This section, objectively 
presented, is not only excellent reading ma- 
terial, stimulating and _ enlightening, but 
challenges the educator to take steps in the 
school situation toward modifying social ills, 
toward improving educational experiences, and 
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toward accepting the adolescent as he is. With 
the exception of data concerning population 
changes and vocational interest profiles, Sec- 
tion III is not supported on every page with 
evidence; yet, the argument is sound and con- 
vincing. Chapters XI, XII, and XIII, by 
Allison Davis, Caroline Tryon, and Lawrence 
Frank, respectively, deal with the personal and 
social adjustment of youth. They are the 
more convincing because they reflect a greater 
acceptance of dynamic and _ psychoanalytic 
theories than was common even ten years ago. 
In the reviewer’s opinion this indicates a shift 
in the right direction, a direction which, if pur- 
sued still further, though conservatively, will 
be fruitful for education. 

Educational implications are everywhere 
highlighted through the book, but especial em- 
phasis is given to this subject in Section IV, 
which based as it is on evidence and discussion 
presented in the foregoing parts, gives the reader 
an excellent summary of what our knowledge 
about the adolescent can and should mean in 
the school situation. This is the section that 
may be read first because of its practical and 
specific nature. However, inasmuch as this 
part, as all other parts of the book, are ade- 
quately cross-referenced and interrelated the 
reader will soon find himself referring to 
studies presented in foregoing pages, and be- 
cause of the thoroughness with which the argu- 
ment on adolescence is presented in this vol- 
‘ume, he will undoubtedly find himself 
referring to the Forty-Third Yearbook, fre- 
quently as his handbook in the subject. 

Joun B. GEISEL 
The Southard School 
Topeka, Kansas 


Our Independent Schools, The Pri- 
vate School in American Education, by 
Ernest Barrett Chamberlain. New 
York: American Book. Company, 1944. 
Pp. ix + 206. 


This book is a survey of the place of the pri- 
vate or independent school in American educa- 
tion. The project was sponsored by the Carteret 
School Scholarship and Endowment Fund. 
The author was aided by an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Principal of the Horace Mann Schools for 
Boys, chairman, and seven other members, 
most of whom are connected with the inde- 
pendent schools. 

The author’s primary objective is to inter- 
pret these schools in order that they may be 
better understood by educators and laymen. 
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Fundamentally the author’s point of view is. 
that of a public relations representative. In 
that-capacity he has summarized material “in 
support of the position that the independent | 
school is an integral and essential part of our | 
national educational system and that it will 
continue to play a distinct role.” The case for 
the independent school “is not presented from | 
a statistical, technical or academic standpoint.” | 
Rather the presentation “is at the same time 
idealistic and, it is to be hoped constructive.” 
The first part of the book summarized the - 
increasing demands made upon the schools of 
the country by the home, church and society. 
To throw light on the answers made by edu-- 
cators to these demands, various principles of 
evaluation are summarized and the conclusion 


_ drawn that educators generally emphasize the 


importance of the individual, the moral and 
spiritual forces involved, and the ideals toward 
which the schools are aiming. 

The book then traces the history of the in- 
dependent schools and identifies the following 
periods: Colonial, rise of the grammar school; 
17478 to the Civil War, rise and domination of 
the Academy; Civil War to 1900, rapid growth 
of public education together with the con- 
tinued development of the independent school; 
Twentieth Century, rise of the country day 
school and the progressive school. The author 
finds that the private schools have made sig- 
nificant contributions to American education in © 
the following areas: application of college 
standards to preparatory education; preserva- 
tion of liberal education at the high school 
level; individualized education; personalized 
flexible relationships in school administration; 
constructive philanthrophy to aid promising 
youths; special advantages such as an atmos- 
phere of culture and a community life based 
on ethical and religious philosophy made pos- 
sible because the students live in a controlled 
environment twenty-four hours a day; and 
training for leadership. 

Then the author appraises the work of the 
independent schools today and finds that they 
are still seeking substantially the same ob- 
jectives and are measurably reaching those 
goals. In arriving at these conclusions he re- 
lies to a very considerable extent upon the 
catalogues, reports, and other statements of the 
independent schools although he also quotes 
statements from other sources. Instead of sur- 
veying the work of these schools as a group he 
cites specific examples of the “best philosophy 
and practice.’ 

In the next section the author shows the im- 
pact of recent conditions upon the independent 
schools and summarizes some of the efforts 
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they have made to adjust to these changing 
conditions. In meeting war demands, the in- 
dependent schools have followed much the 
‘same practice as many high schools in empha- 
sizing fundamentals such as English, mathe- 
matics, and science and in introducing special 
war courses. To meet new peace-time needs 


|) the independent schools must offer compre- 


hensive programs and continue to emphasize 


individualized education. The author sees real © 


opportunities in the development created by 
rising costs and declining endowment yields, 
he suggests a careful analysis of costs in order 
to see that one hundred cents of value is re- 
ceived for each dollar spent. He also places 
considerable emphasis on the desirability of 
better publicity and public relations programs 

to insure enrollments and financial support. 
_ Because he believes that there isa close corre- 
_ lation between the acknowledged objectives of 
preparatory education and the practice of the 
best independent schools the author concludes 
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that these schools have real opportunities for 
service in the near future. 

Although the title of the book indicates that 
it surveys the work of all independent schools, 
actually it is concerned primarily with pre- 
paratory schools. Generally the examples are 
chosen from schools in the eastern part of the 
United States. ‘Necessarily the book has the 
limitations of its avowed objectives. No real 
comparisons are offered on the relative effec- 
tiveness of independent schools as contrasted 
with public high schools. There is relatively 
little statistical data on the independent 
schools. While a more analytical and statis- 
tical study of the history and accomplishments 
of the independent schools would be highly 
desirable, the book does present in compact 
form the salient characteristics of private 
schools that have made them an important 
part of our educational system. 

Ernest A. JOHNSON 
Lake Forest College 
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